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Vol. V. 


A WREATH OF MANY FLOWERS. 








Those who have read the “ Cotter’s Saturday Night” of 
Rurus, will be scarcely less moved with the just and 
deep toned moral feeling which fills the following 
ines. They are the production of a lady, and are 
LHe. - 


from Ackman’s “ Forget-Me-Not.” 
FAMILY WORSHIP IN A COTTAGE. 


Listen! I heard a voice, a solemn voice, 
yt sweet and fervent too, like that of prayer ; 
Sych as would make angelic breasts rejoice, 
And call to hearken from their starry sphere ; 
From yonder cot it comes—('ll draw me near— 
Its light shines like a star upon the night, 
And to my Wandering footsteps far more dear; 
A better guide perchance, a holier light, 
Leading more near to heaven than that above my sight. 


Ob, ‘tis a lovely scene! The grey-haired sire, 
With lifted hands, imploring on each child 
All that the lip could breathe, the soul desire, 
To guide their footsteps thro’ the world’s deep wild: 
See how the glittering tears his warm cheek gild! 
How rushes through the wane of years the glow! 
How beams his look, with all the father fill’d! 
The ardency intense lights eye, lip, brow, 
Which all his bosom’s thoughts, hopes, fears and wishes 
show. 


There kneels the mother, by her partner's side ; 
Silent her tongue, but oh, how full her eyes! 
Look at those sacred tears, whose gentle tide, 
The loudest of the lip supplies. 
Oh! what can equal her beseeching sigh ! 
If'tis not heard in heaven, then never came 
Thither the sound of supplications high : 
Vainly have nations piled the altar’s flame, 
Th intensest of them all ne’er reach’d a mother's claim. 


Beside her, rising into manhood’s form, 
Her son, her secret pride and glory, bows; 
Bnght is his cheek, with labor's color warm, 
The honorable tint his forehead shows ; 
is eyes’ dark glance is veiled, as it would close 
Awhile to all on earth his heart deems fair— 
His lips, soft moving, till responsive vows 
Are rising, to his hoary father’s prayer, 
ading with the high Heavens—* Oh, guide from 
every snare.” 


Ani yonder there's a group in happiest being, 
The fairy tenants of the cottage dome, 
Anceling before the eye of Him, all-seeing, 
Who watches if their thoughts or glances roam; 
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The doll, untouch’d, is laid beside the drum: 
That treasured instrument of loudest sound 

| Stands close beside its master, but as dumb 
As if forgotten, on the darksome ground, 


| While the night’s dew-closed flowers they bend and 
| cluster round. 


Look at the little hand upon each brow, 
Covering the face before the unseen God ! 
Listen! ye might have heard the lisped vow 
Like cherub-echoes seeking his abode ; 
Revile it not, despise it not, ye proud ! 
Nor say it is the jargon learned by rote, 
Useless and meaningless—those words allowed 
Upon the youthful memory to float, 
Shall be the waking chord of many a heavenly note. 


Oh lovely scene; most lovely! would that thou 
Didst not bedeck the cottage-bower alone, 

But did’st from every room in beauty glow, 
From the low hamlet to the lofty throne, 

Then, fair land, were the smiles of Heaven thine own; 
The bright, paternal smiles of Deity ; 

Then, my loved country, would thy soil be known, 
The hallowed, and the blest, the truly free, 

And every evening’s hour a nation’s worship see ! 


(From the Church of England Magazine. } 


PRAYER. 

“ Continuing instant in prayer.”—Rom. xii. 12. 

The hour of prayer! When golden ray 
Breaks from the east on rising day, 
O what can train the mind to bear 
Life's daily toil, life’s daily care— 
Fresh trials in each coming hour, 
And inbred sin’s tormenting power ? 

The hour of prayer. 


The hour of prayer! When busy noon 
Divides the heart—alas, how soon! 
What can restrain the roving will, 
And with sweet peace the bosom fill ? 
What can restore the spirit’s rest, 
*Mid scenes of wo, and sons unblest ? 

The hour of prayer. 


The hour of prayer! At eventide, 

O what is al] the world beside ! 

Say, what shall teach us to forget 
The thorns that in our path are set— 
Bright hopes for ever passed away 

In the brief moments of a day ? 








The hour of prayer. 
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Fanny Grey. 
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From the Saturday Courier. 


FANNY GREY; 
OR, LOVE AND THE QUEUE. 
AND “ THE 


BEING THE SEQUEL TO “ THE LAST BLANKET” 
STRAWBERRY GIRL.’ 


BY PROFESSOR J. H. INGRAHAM. 


“ He who weareth a queue, weareth the badge of 2) 
true gentleman! It earrieth re spectability in the face 
of it! Ne’er your rouge wears a queue." 

Tue * OLp Scuoot Knicat.” 

The ensuing day Mr. Hadaway made one 
at the happy board of the grateful Simon and 
Sarah, whose hearts overflowed at the priv-| 
ilege, so unexpectedly enjoyed, of entertain- 
ing their benefactor, to whose kind and dis- 
interested humanity they were indebted, 
under Providence, for all the possessed. | 
He related his adventures mee 4 they their 
smooth current of life. Time had not much 
changed him, unless it might be that his hair 
was a little greyer and his queue an inch or 
so longer; his benevolent heart and smile 
remained all unchanged. Fanny sat very 
demure and would never let him catch her, 
eyes. Sarah saw with a woman’s tact (as) 
well as ‘Seis what Fanny had told her, when, 
she came home, about her meeting him,) that. 
her old lover was as much in love with her| 
daughter, as he had ever been with her. | 
During the day, too, he threatened her with) 
a playful air, beneath which she saw there’ 
was a deep seriousness, that he would now) 
make love to her daughter to pay off old, 
scores to her. Sarah and Simon looked at. 
each other, smiled, and began to think, as, 
strange things had happened in this world, 
they might happen again. 

Day after day Mr. ~Hadaway visited Wee- 
hawken, without making much impression | 
upon the wild Fanny, w ho began to be very | 
fond of him asa sort of bachelor friend and| 
benefactor of her father, but always laughed 
at him when he began to look tender; and, | 
an old bachelor looking tender to a hoyden of 
sixteen, is certainly a fairly laughable mat-| 
ter. One day, six weeks after his discovery | 
of Fanny—who, at his request of her parents, 
had never been sent to the city afterwards) 
with strawberries, a person being hired in| 
her place—Simon and Sarah learned with| 
surprise and pleasure, that Mr. Hadaway had 
purchased the Vandyne estate and was to, 
take possession of it at once. They ex-. 
changed glances, and their thoughts recurred | 
to Fanny with parental hopes that they yet | 
dared not whisper or communicate to each 
other. Mr. Hadaway at length became their) 
neighbour, and was a daily visitant at the) 
cottage. One Sabbath morning he met) 
Fanny in her new hat—a most becoming 
straw—on her way to the Sabbath School, | 
where she had a class. He accosted her in 





the friendly, pleasant tone he had of }, 
adopted in his intercourse with her, and y,,: 
ing beside her, told her he had he, br 
speaking of some music she had heard in the 
city, and asked her if she would not jie + 
be taught it. 

“OQ yes, sir, of all things in the w 
she said, with delight. 

6 Well, then, to-morrow We Will talk it ore» 
at the cottage.” bi 

The next ‘day, Simon and Sarah gaye tho; 
consent to Mr. Hadaway for him to .. 
Fanny to a boarding school in Now woe 
Fanny had of late become much atts che 
like a child toa kind uncle, rather than o! 
wise, to her father’s generous friend, rae 
mother had told her of all the misery ho j,. 
saved them from; and now she fairly put he rs 
arms around his neck and gave him a blys., 
ing, g erateful kiss, for the privilege he had py 
in her power. 

Fanny now became a boarding schoo} ¢; 
and, most fortunately for her, a school-ma: 
of her pretty friends, Juliette and Pay 
They assisted her in a thousand little thi 
and contributed greatly to the accomplish 
ment of her mind and person. She reipainos 
at school two years, during which time 
four times a year visited her parents, ay; 
was once a month visited by her friend, \; 
Hadaway. This gentleman had taken :lp 
right course to effect his object. Gradual) 
gratitude ripened into a warm friends)ip; 
and Fanny soon began to love him, not as 3 
lover or possible husband, but as a dear ay 
valued friend, the possessor of numerous ex- 
cellent qualities of the head and heart, en! 


orld.” 


Send 
“At 


\|who felt in her the interest of a mucli loved 


daughter. 

At the expiration of two years, Fanny let 
Madame Chagarai’s boarding school, a beau'- 
ful and accomplished girl of eighteen; 
music a wonderful proficient; skilled | 
drawing, painting and needle-work, sn 
grately improved in mind and person. She 
was a dark, intellectual, glowing beauty, 
with a large share of vivacity, considerabe 
wit, and full of humor and good nature. Xr. 
Hadaway now determined to propose for her 
hand, and after obtaining the consent of the 
proud and happy Simon, and the blushing 
laughing Sarah, he formally, one sunny (ay, 
as they walked together alone in the garden, 
made her an offer of his hand and heart. | 
would be doing injustice to Fanny to say thet 
she was insensible to the honor; she wis 
very far from it; but she was taken by sv 
prise. She was silent for a while, and t! 
full of sweet confusion, begged to have ts 
to reflect. She asked but a week. 

At the expiration of the week, the no: 
minded, generous girl, had decided to sac 


}) t 





fice herself to secure the happiness of her 
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gther’s benefactor. Love him, she did not, 
vot she felt she would be happy with his, 
“haps love him intime! Yet she had one 
-ogdition on Which she trusted to throw her- 
wif as a reserve, hoping that his love for 
= hobby would be stronger than his love for 
sor, She therefore told her kind friend and 
covoted lover, as they met alone on the day 
) question, and her eyes danced with a 


merry lightas she did so, that she would con-}, 


cont tomarry him if he would cut off his 
queue ! 

. «My queue !” he repeated, catching hold 
of it, and starting back from her. 

~ «[ndeed, Mr. Hadaway,” she said, laugh- 
‘nv; “how can I, so young as I am, possibly 
marry a gentleman with a queue!” — 

“My queue!” he repeated, catching his 
breath. 

«Indeed, my dear and generous friend,” 
she said, feeling for him, but unable to re- 
strain her laughter at his aspect of grief and 
consternation; “I am sorry to grieve you— 
hut | cannot have a husband who wears a 
queue id 
"You were born with this dislike for my 
queue in your very composition!” he said, 
shaking his head. 
old, you took hold of it and asked me why I 
‘didn’t tut it off O you mischief! Will 
nothing less serve you!” he asked, with 
ludicrous earnestness, as if she had demanded 
us head. 

«No, sir.” 

“Alas, alas! 
never, Fanny !” 

“Alas, alas! 
Hadaway !” 

“You are cruel thus to dash the cup of 
bliss from my lips !” 

“You are not deeply in love, Mr. Hada- 
way, to prefer a queue to a bride !” 

“But it is my queue, Fanny—my queve!” 

“| know it, and feel for you, Mr. Hada- 
way; but lam sorry that it is so,” she said, 
quietly, 

“I can’t think of it, Fanny, much as I 
love you !” 

“I will give you a week to think of it, 
Mr. Hadaway,” said the maiden, laughing, as 
sie retreated to the cottage. 

During that week, poor Mr. Hadaway 
went almost distracted at the idea of losing 
Fanny or his queue, both equally dear to him. 
He had resolved to take the week she had 


My queue! 
My hand! 


O never, 


O never, Mr. 


week it was for our queued lover. At length 
Sunday morning came—the day on which he 


Was to give his answer—his last day of grace. || 


Business had taken and kept him Jate in the 
“ly since Saturday morning, for a schooner 
Was to sail, He had lodged at the Waverley 
House, and now made his toilet with peculiar 


Panny Grey. 


“When but four years}! 


“way. 


‘to dress Dr. Mitchell’s. 


cantly. 
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care, preparatory to visiting Weehawken. 
He was at length dressed—but lis queue, the 
fatal queue, was still retained, with ali its 
silken honors of twist, and the neat bow of 
black ribbon at the end. 

He stood and gazed long in the glass—lie 
took it between his thumb and finger—le 
rubbed it gently—he sighed, shook lis head, 
and said emphatically— 

“ No! if Fanny will not have me with my 
queue, she shan’t marry me without it! To 
be sure it is a self-denial for a young wile of 
eighteen to have a husband with a queue. 
But what then shall I do! I cannot cut it 
off! ©, my dear Fanny, if you knew what 
a sacrifice you cruelly demand me to make! 
QO my poor queue! if you knew the danger 
with which you are menaced! My dear 
Fanny! my poor queue! My Fanny! my 
queue! Nol] will not cut it off! I'll try and 
reconcile her to it! Ill go in to Cavanna’s, 
my barber’s, and get him to dress it! He 
shall make it look bewitching! It shall be 
irresistible in Fanny’s eyes. She shall fall 
in love with it—she shall! Ill try it! Vil 
go this minute! Cut it off! O no, never— 
no never !” 

Thus speaking, Mr. Hadaway hurried from 
the hotel to Cavanna’s. Lo, he was shut up! 
—he had gone down to Connecticut to see 
his son, in the steamer, the day before ! 

“What shall I do!” thought Mr. Hada- 
“Ah, I will go to Bernadotte. He 
can make a queue look charming!y ; he used 
I'll goto Bernadotte 
forthwith.” 

And in a few minutes afterward, Mr. Hada- 


“way was ascending the stairs to Bernadotte’s 


fashionable rooms. 

“Ah, Moshure Bernadottee,” he said, 
speaking barbaric English to the Frenchman, 
as certain gentleman do when they talk toa 
foreigner whose language they do not under- 
stand, as if he could understand them with 
their villainous jargon, better than he could 
if they spoke correct English: “ | wishee you 
to dresse mine queue—you know vat—dis 
ting—my queue!” and Mr. Hadaway took 
hold of his queue and held it out signifi- 


b] 


“ Yes, Signore; me on’stan’ yoo! I mak’ 
him ver’ excellent! yoo loik him mooche !” 

“ Wee, Moshure—dat ish it vot I vant! 
You know him I shee!” said the luminous 


Mr. Hadaway. 
ven him to think of it. Sad, melancholy || 


“ Sit down, if yoo plais, Signore,” said the 
barber; “dis high chair! Dat ver’ goot! 
Yoo ’ave ver’ nice queue, Signore.” 

* Yes, Moshure,” said Mr. Hadaway, tak- 
ing a seat, while the barber pinned around his 
neck a large white cloth, and took up a comb 
and pair of long glittering scissors; the scis- 
\sors flashed across his eyes, and he cried out, 
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starting half up—‘*No cottee him—no cot | act just contrary to his careful instry.: 
him one hair! Dressee him—dressee him!” | At length Mr. Hadaway found speech 

“ Yes, me on’stan’; me on’stan’ you!” an- || words. 
swered the barber, brandishing his comb and |_ “ O, you villain!” and he shook his fs 
scissors above his head. |the trembling barber; “ O, you scoundr| » 

“ Now don’ee you cut a hair, Moshure,” |and he wiped the prespiration from }\j. ), 
cried the victim, turning full round and ad- with the white cloth tied about his p.. 
dressing him impressively ; “don’ee you cut |“ O, you wretch !” and Mr. Hadaway pane. 
a hair!” }to take breath, while he almost anyj)jj0>, 

« No, no—I cot him widout leave von hair! |him with a look of unutterable meanins — 
Me on’stan’ you !” || “Pardon, Monsieur! pardon!” cried +, 

“No, no!” shrieked Mr. Hadaway, jump-|| poor barber, looking as if he would 9: 
ing up and turning round and facing the as- | through the floor. : 
tonished barber, and speaking slowly and | “ Pardong! yes, I'/l pardong—you , 
emphatically, with a pause between each |drel, you,” repeated the enraged, ori 
word: “I, say, [, don’t, want, you, to, cut, ‘anguish-stricken Mr. Hadaway,. If the hy. 
one, hair, off, from, my, queue—eu—eue! ber had taken off his ear, he could not | : 
There, do you on’stan’ that ?” '|felt worse about it. 

“ Q, yes,” smiled the complaisant barber;| “I tink you shay cot him off,” answer 
‘me on’stan’ dat !” Monsieur, the tonsor, in a weak voice, a» 

“Very well, then! I want you to trimmee | getic. 
him, and dress de hair and tie de bow neat'| “ You tink /” repeated Mr. Hadaway, 
wid new silk. You on-der-stan’ dat ?” seorn and contempt inimitable. “ Give » 

“O yes, sare, me on’stan’ him perfectlee.” || that queue, sir !” , 

“Very well, then,” said Mr. Hadaway, And Mr. Hadaway took the dismember 
reseating himself, satisfied from the barber’s appendage into his hand, and gazed on jt 
confident reply, that all was now right. He jhe held it up before his eyes, almost y 
shut his eyes and gave himself up to visions |tears! He felt for its dishonor. He hel; 
of Fanny and little boys and girls climbing |up pathetically. It was pitiful to behold hin 
his knee and the back of the chair, and play- |—but more pitiful to behold the queue, 4: 
ing with his queue! '|length he shook ‘his head, heaved a deep sir), 

“ Yes,” thought he, “I will teach them to as if his feelings were too deep for utterane 
respecta queue better than their mother does, |and_ afiectionately, touchingly, kissed 
and did when she was a child!” And then, wrapping it in clean white 

The barber’s brush in hand the meanwhile, || he placed it in his breast next his heart! § 
is passed softly and smoothly over his hair, |he loved his queue even as he loved Piny 
and every thing seems to proceed just as he |Grey. Fanny Grey! Suddenly she cm 
wished to have it, and so he gave himself up |into his thoughts, and he remembered ti: 
once more to his connubial visions. ‘| week’s probation, and the alternative of jer 

Suddenly he hears an appalling sharp, || bridal vow. He loved his queue, but | 
grating, cutting sound, and a sensation in- | loved Fanny too. The queue was |ost—\i 
describable, but horrible, runs through all his | anny was gained! His mind for a few m 
blood! The terrific truth flashes upon him! ments was balanced between love an! 
He springs from his chair! He feels des- \queue ; and, at length, with a sigh, he re 
perately behind! A sort of stiff, brushy sub- || signed himself to the loss of the queue, a 
stance meets his hand, instead of the long, | began to triumph in the certain possession 
sleek queue! He uttersa ery of mingled the bewitching, cruel Fanny. As thes 
rage, despair and vengeance. He turus upon thoughts passed through his mind, his ‘acer 
the Iuckless barber! ‘The poor wretch |laxed its stern aspect, and a faint expres 
stands, with his scissors in one hand, the fatal of pleased triumph lightened up his featur 
queue in the other, a statue of consternation, | He turned and looked upon the luckless tu 
now that he finds he has misunderstood— ber who had been watching the changes 
that he had “ on’stan’ cottee off,” and not to ‘his face as the anxious seaman watches tl 
dress it on! overcast sky, and said, quietly, 

Mr. Hadaway stood for a moment looking | Well, Moshure, now you have ma 
at the barber, as if undetermined whether to | such murderous work, complete the ruin yx 
cut his throat, or break his neck, or beat out | have been the barbarous author of. Cul te 
his brains; while the unlucky tonsor stood | hair close and smooth, and not leave it lit 
with open eyes and mouth, the pieture of an old paint-brush worn to the stump.” 
ludicrous horror, at what he had innocently | The delighted barber bounded with ™. 
done ; for the reiterated instructions of Mr.|/and capering up to him, gently forced 
Hadaway had, with the bad English in which | into the chair. 
he gave them, confused him and led him to\| “ Now don’t cuttee my head off, Moshur: 


1aVet 
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1! 
| Mr. Hadaway, facetious upon himself, | visage awry, as he thought of his queue ; but 


te vivid recollection of his late very es-||untwisted it when he glanced at Fanny, 

ial orders to him. || blooming with health and glowing with 

«No, me no cot him off,” said the et beauty ; “and as he surveyed her, he could not 

ughing 5 «(Q, no—me know more better)’ but think how much handsomer she was than 

” n dat ! i|a queue! “QO yes, 1 am very happy, Mis- 
“You do, hey! You might just as well) tress Sarah. Miss Fanny!” 

have cut it off as cut off my queue. O, my '| “Sir,” answered the maiden, modestly look- 

ps poor queue!” and he laid his head || ing down. 

Ptenderly over his bosom, in which it lay. | * You said you would make me happy, if I 

q At Jeagth Mr. Hadaway rose from the chair || would—if { would, eh ?” 

Hyith his hair cut in the latest style. He || “ Would what, sir!” she asked, quietly. 

Poked into the glass with an expression of}; Would ‘tut off my tue!’’” he said, with 

Foros satisfaction, and then made Monsieur | a chuckle. 

‘bring a glass to show him the back of his|! Simon looked at Sarah, and both watched 


we | Fanny’s countenance for the result; then 
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za «Q, my poor dishonored queue! O, lost |) Sarah peeped to see if she could see the 
ve queue ! O, gained Fanny! Would I have}| queue. It was not visible to her where she 
: my queue on again and lose Fanny, for she i is | sat, but still it might yet be there. 
gee as resolute as she is beautiful, when she once || “Yes, sir, I believe I promised!” said 
makes up her mind, No—yes! Yes—no!!! Fanny, smiling, but beautifully er: as 
Fanny, ia cruel to wish me to sacrifice my |, became a maiden at such a time. 
iets ie! The queue,” he soliloquised, “ which || Well, then, Fanny, I have come to ask 
7 be ve worn for twenty years, ever since a} you to redeem your promise. Behold my 
se tty boarding-school Miss, Cinderella Eu-|) poor queue! O, you cruel, heartless girl !” 
pee. hrosyne Stubbs, said (for I wore my hair in|) And the victim of a pretty maiden’s whim 
wih y you th long and curling) that it would be) drew from his vest bosom and displayed the 
eer ‘we to cut off my curls when the short | ee ee Simon and Sarah smiled, 
mye came in fas hion, and braided it into a|) but Fanny laughed loud and right merrily. 
a wan for me with her own fingers! My It was several minutes before she ‘ could speak. 
a r orqueue! She is now dead, the dear, d e-| Mr. Hadaway’s face was, at the time, enough 
lhc whtful, romantic Cinderella; and now, sled ,|,to make the grim features of a heathen idol 
es the only monument to her memory is de-| relax into a smile. Ashe held up the queue, 
ry stroyed. Well, well, I'll marry Fanny! I’ il |) he glanced from it to Fanny, and from her to 
at —yes—T'll make the most of this. lil per-|)it, as if mentally comparing them w:th each 
eas suade ber by my silence into the belief that| other. The effect was irresistible. At 
mee | sucrificed it for the greater love I had for|, length he joined her in her merry laughter, 
cae her. Yet, poor queue! thou knowest my | threw his queue out of the window, and in 
wl der p all ction for thee, and that thou had’ st | revenge at parting with it, and to make good 
ner porival in my heart till she came, and, en-| his claim to the fair alternative, he seized 
erry vious of thee, would have thee cut off! Yes,| her in his arms and kissed her till the amused 








tut of the queue ! What a dear delight-| Sarah had to ery. 
ful wite she’]l make me! [think I'd rather!) “ Fie, Mr. Hadaway, you forget Simon and 
we her than my queue, now the queue is| I are present !” 

y gone,” | * Nota bit, not a bit,” cried the lover, in 
Thus Mr. Hadaway was disposed to make! his heart blessing the poor barber he had be- 










































































































ae le most of his great misfortune, and leaving || fore anathematized. Fanny is now my be- 
Pee: ¢ overjoyed barber, whom he freely forgave || trothed bride,” he replied, with glee. “Set 
ae ia is lie went out, he took his way to the ferry the day, Fanny, dear. 1 must have it soon. 
featnites cross to Weehawken. I can’t be without both the queue and the 
iis hal Simon and Sarah, with the lovely Foees,| wife.” 
wnat Were just sitting down to their dinner, al-|| The day was at lenoth set—the next 
ches th though it was but twelve o'clock, when the | Thursday morning three weeks; and Mr. 
ones tonsored lover entered, all smiles and meaning || Hadaway departed from the cottage as happy 
— looks. After the usual warm welcome, he|!as he could possibly endure to be, without 
ruin vor ook @ chair near Fanny, but carefully kept) absolutely flymg. The interval he was busy 
Cut the ue back of his head turned from her. \| enough in refurnishing his handsome house on 
ye it lik By. Simon, hey! So, Mistress Sarah, |) Vandyne Till, which he resolved hencefort! 
p.” " he said, rubbing his palms, and looking | to call “ Fanny Park,” and making great pre- 
oth very much pleased. _|, parations to receive his bride. At length the 
vreed hid “You look very happy, Mr. Hadaway,”|| bridal morning came, and the oe 
Bud Sarah. | went to the cottage, accompanied by his 
Sachets “Happy! humph!" and he screwed his! friends, to bring away the bride from her 
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humble home. Fanny looked perfectly en- || sacrificial union with him, that he was ox;,. 
chanting. Mr. Hadaway could not help) to town, and meant to call on his friend Bo. 
thinking she was a good deal handsomer) nadotte, as he did regularly once 
than the handsomest queue that could be) thank him for his wife! 

made of the finest twisted silk. The cere-|| “Ah, Moshure Bernadottee, I haye op 
mony was performed, and the happy bride-| again to thank you for Fanny! Ah, Mosh). 
groom received his bride from the hands of) you knew what was best for me, eli! | |, 
her delighted parents. ‘The whole party,! always thought my little Fanny had gon. 
including Simon and Sarah, and even oid} thing to do with my losing my queue! bry 
Tim, who had on his Sunday suit to honor the | you, or sonething, eh? but [ could yo. 
occasion, then proceeded in Mr. Hadaway’s) make her confess !” 

carriages to Fanny Park, where a sumptuous!) “But, Monsieur, she no make Seon 
entertainment was provided, and “all went) Cavanna go out of town, eh !” said the i». 
merry as a marriage bell.” ber, shaking his head laughingly. 

The week after the wedding, Simon was) “ No knowing, no knowing !” said 0} \- 
offered a farm belonging to his son-in-law,| Hadaway; “ but you see [ should have jos + 
rent free, for life; but he had been blessed in| by this time if you hadn’t cut it off, and jy 
his little cottage of the glen, and as Provi-| no Fanny either! Misunderstanding js yx 
dence had seemed to have provided it for him, | dom sometimes, eh, Moshure 
and had always smiled on him there, he pre-|, “ You are quite bild, Monsieur, [ soe 
ferred remaining there and attending to his} have one ver’ nice vig you mus’ buy. Ir; 
former bumble but healthy pursuits. Wealth } keep you from taking cold! And the 
he did not covet; and what he had now was), showed to him a beautiful glossy brown \ 
abundance for him and Sarah. Thus piety| It was plain from the way he surveyed 
made them content with little; and as they} that the old geatleman was tempted hins 
thought of their happy lot, and how well} At length he put it on before the ghiss, » 
Fanny had been provided for, they blessed||/the frizzieur pulled and fixed it fittingly: 
God in their hearts, and with their tongues, | his head. 
referring all their prosperity to Him, who} “ Ah, excellente, Monsieur! Bon, boo! 
gave as well as takes away: thus proving in|| [t make you look fifteen year younger \” 
their life, as grand parents to a happy group|; “ Does it so much?” asked the deliyhte! 
of boys and girls, that they who trust in the || Mr. Hadaway. 

Lord shall never be moved. || &Q, it ish beautifool !” 

“ Yes,” said Sarah, “the Lord hath done || “ Lookee here, Moshure Bernadottee,” saij 
great things for us, because we trusted in|) Mr. Hadaway, after a long reflecting pus 
him!” And, as they sat together in their || over the wig, which he now held, surveying 
cottage door, when time had made them old} it, in his hand. “Tl take a wig of ) 
and grey, she took Simon’s hand in hers and )) if- 3 
repeated with holy eloquence andan elevated ||“ O, yes—any ting ;” interrupted the rea’y 
faith that had been tried, the verses of the} barber. 
hundred and twenty-éighth psalm. |, Stop, Moshure, and listen! [ will tue 

“ «Blessed is every one that feareth the; a wig, if—” and here he lowered his \ 
Lord; that walketh in his ways. and pulled the barber’s ear a foot nearer tis 

“Por thou shall eat the labour of thine} lips—“ if you can make me one wil) « 
hands; happy shalt thou be, and it shall be} queue!” 
well with thee. | A queue! O, certainmente! 0, beau! 

“« Thy wife shalt be a fruitful vine by the} fool queue, I can make you!” cried the gre'- 
side of thine house: thy children like olive} fied tonsor. 
plants round thy table. | “ThenI willhaveone. Make it by Satur 

“* Behold, that thus shall the man be! day, when I shall come in town.” 
blessed that feareth the Lord. | «He sall be finissed mos’ delightfool to 

“*The Lord shall bless thee out of Zion :|) look at, Monsienr! You sal] go crazy ven y™ 
and thou shalt see the good of Jerusalem all} see him, jiss like you did ven you loose hii 
the days of thy life. | And having thus concocted this arch co 

“ «Yea, thou shalt see thy children’s child-| spiracy against Fanny, the traitor left the slo 
ren, and peace upon Israel.’” ** What are you so anxious to go tot 

° 4 * * * city for, dear, in all this rain!” asked Pansy, 

{t may be as well to mention, that when! the following Saturday. 
at length Mr. Wilks Hadaway arrived at; “I have business, wife, important 
sixty, and had become bald, that one morning |, ness, he said, with a smile, as he got into 4s 
he left the house, saying to the now matronly | close carriage. od 
Fanny, who proved to him a most excellent; Will you return early, and be car 
and loving wife, and never repented her’ and not get wet, dear?” 
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«(), yes; I’ve got my India rubbers on my, 
feet [ don’t mind them so much as I do my | 
~dhead. O, Fanny Hadaway, if you had || 
‘ot me kept my queue, my hair might have 

” 

si had done so, husband,” she answered, 
laughing, I certainly should have kept my, 
name of ‘Fanny Grey.” 

The carriage drove off, and Fanny returned 
to look after her interesting family, which) 
consisted of three boys, and. one lovely girl, 
the image of herself. She wore her hair 


ined in two queues behind, and therefore || 


:, Hadaway loved her far more than his}! 
opt-headed boys. 

a” vening came, and Mr, Hadaway returned || 
home. As he entered the nursery where | 
Fanny sat, he looked unusually pleased, as 
well as unusually significant. He stood up| 
very stiff, like a veteran grenadier, and alto- 

er acted, it struck his wi e, as he did the 
he come to the cottage to tell her he 
| sacrificed his queue, of which to this day | 
she had never known the whole truth. 
«Why, what is the matter, Mr. Hadaway! 
she inquired, laughing at his manner, yet | 
wondering at his singular conduct and mys- 
terious silence, 


Sunday 


1 hd 


«0, O,” cried the little Sarah, jumping | 


upand clapping her hands; “see, ma, see!) 
papa has got his hair braided just like me—| 
and its new hair, too! O, how pretty !” 

Mr. Hadaway now, with 
wreathed in triumphant smiles, removed his: 
broad-brimmed hat, and made a very low bow 
w his astonished wife, who now beheld the | 
tal of his new queue sticking stiffly out be- 
hind, ike a pump-handle. 

“OQ, Mr. Hadaway, what have you done 
to make yourself look so ridiculous ?” 


“I have bought a wig, dear,” he said, smil-' 


ing. 

“A wig! 
chased the wig as a necessary appendage to) 
i. You shall not wear it!” she said, smiling, |) 
yet speaking firmly. 

“I will, for [ have got you now.’ 
“| will divoree from you.’ 
“Fanny, dear!” he said, pleadingly. 

“You shall not wear it,” she repeated, | 
lughing at the seriousness of his air. 

“Bot——” 
“1 will tut it off.” 
“Fanny, dearest wife !” 

“No, no! Iwill have no rival, even now. 
The queue must go, or I!” 

“Rut the wig keeps me from taking cold.” 


his features || 


You bought the queue, and par-|/r 


“QO, dear me! lam a persecuted hus- 

band, as I was a lover !” 

But the relentless, laughing Fanny forced 
him into his arm-chair,and caught hold of the 
| new queue with a determined look and grasp. 
|| “Stop, Fanny, stop, dear! Tell me the 

‘truth, and I'll let you cut it off! Did you 
|| ever have any thing to do with my losing my 
| queue before we were marricd! Any con- 

spiracy between you and the rascally bar- 
|| ber?” 
| Poor Mr. Hadaway had hardly got these 
unlucky words out of his mouth, before he 
‘recollected that he had exposed himself, and 
} betrayed to her that he had not parted alto- 
gether voluntarily with it. 
| “Ho, ho, Mr. Deception ! so you’ve brought 
yourself outat last! T'ell me the truth, now, 
i;and I won't cut it off’ Did you have it cut 
| off of your own free will, for love of me !— 

| Now answer truly,” and ‘she held up a warn- 

| ing finger to him. 

-. No, Fanny,” he answered humbly. 
| How did you come to part with it! Out 
| with it?’ she ‘repeated, with triumph in her 

fine dark eyes, and with difficulty maintain- 
1 ing her eravity and gratified joy at this dis- 
‘| covery. 
| “ZT bade him not cut it off, Fanny, when I 

_went to have it dressed, and misunderst: unding 

/me, the Frenchman cut it off!” 

1 “QO! Mr. Hadaway !” 

“ Mrs. Hadaway, O!” sighed and foolishly 
| looked the culprit. 

| “ Well, I will forgive you, and let you keep 

yourqueue. But you should never have mar- 

‘ried me if [ had known the truth!” she said, 
| laughing. 
|| “Forgive me, Fanny. I will let you cut 
|| off my queue as a penance for my deception,” 
said the penitent husband. 

“ No, wear it to remind you of your treache- 
ry!’ she said, releasing her hold and laying 
by the scissors. “ Now we are both old, I do 
not mind it; besides, I think a neat, well- 
|| wound queue is a graceful appendage toa 
|| dignified old gentleman's hair.” 

1 “ Do you indeed think so, wife ?” cried the 
|| surprised and pleased old gentleman. If you 
had but followed that “cue” some years ago, 
| hey? I should have had nothing wanting, in 
|the possession of my wife and queue, to make 
my happiness complete.” 
|| Thus closes our three-fold tale of “The 
| Last Blanket,” “ The Strawberry Girl,” and 
| Love and the Queue.” If the moral which 
| it evolves, from its lightly woven web of en- 


“Vou may wear the wig, husband, “but not | conan be instrumental] in sustaining the 


" 


the queue, Sarah, ¢ give mea pair of scl issors | 
“O, never! You'll spoil the wig.’ 
{Nol won't, dear Mr. Hadaway,” she said 
schievously; you sit still, and I’ll take it off | 
thout your knowing it.” 


|| poor and afflicted in the dark hour of apparent 
! desertion, and elevating their faith in the be- 
'| nevolence and goodness hidden under all the 
|| designs of Provi idence, our object in writing 
it will have been most fruitfully achieved. 
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BLIGHTED AFFECTION OF A POET. 


Blighted 





Most of our readers, it is probable, remem- 
ber the “ Milford Bard.” He has written for 
very many periodicals in this country, and 
his essays and poetical effusions, some of 
which possess very considerable merit, have 
been spread far and wide. Some portion of 
his persona] history is also known to the pub- 
lic, it being but a short time since that he 


was a voluntary inmate of a prison, that pro-| 


tection being sought in order to avoid the 
temptations of the intoxicating bowl. The 
Bard, we believe, has succeeded in conquer- 


Affection of a Poet—War. 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ing his unfortunate propensity, and he is once | 
more enjoying the society of his friends. | 
The annexed lines, which we take from the} 


Baltimore Clipper, are the latest production || 
we have noticed from his pen, and they will, 


be read with deep interest, inasmuch as they 


speak of the primary cause of all his troubles. || 
Poor fellow, he is unquestionably more to be | 


pitied than blamed.—Sat. Chron. 


LINES 


To a Lady in Baltimore street, who asked | 
me if I were not of a happy disposition, || 


and why I had never married. 


Ah! Lady, in my youthful years 

Ere sorrow’s cloud came o’er my soul ; 
Ere yet had learn’d to flow my tears, 

Or I had kiss’d the cursed bow] ; 
Earth was a Paradise to me, 

All bliss and beauty were my hours; 
Fondly | sought love’s luxury, 

*Mid fancy’s fair but fading flowers. 


I woo'd and won—Oh! she was fair !— 
The loveliest creature God had made; 
To such an angel tell me where 
Hath human homage e’er been paid? 
Her lips of love had ne’er been press’d, 
Nor had her heart one promise given ; 
Man ne'er had sigh’d upon her breast, 
Till 1 had gained that happy haven. 


Madly I worshipp’d at her feet, 
And wept, alas! I knew not why; 
For oh! ’tis ecstacy most sweet, 
To bask in bliss from beauty’s eye! 
My harp she ofttimes lean’d to hear, 
And linger’d at my side fall long ; 
For oh! there’s nought to woman’s ear, 
So sweet as her lov’d minstrel’s song. 


I sung the bliss of future years, 

While fondly ’round my neck she clung ; 
I sung of treachery and tears, 

While weeping o’er my harp she hung. 





Vor. V. 
But ah! how little did I know, 
Whilst idly thus the words were spolop 
An angel’s hand should give the blow.” 
That doom’d a fond heart to be bro} n 


The flow’rs of June with dews were ye 
‘The full moon rose above the sea: 
When, for the last sad time, we met 
In mirth, to part in misery : 

Upon my breast she lean’d her head, 
And sigh’d she could not keep hier | 
Then wept and wished that she were ¢- 

[see her anguish’d features now, 


Then plunge this dagger to my heart. 
Within thy arms [Il yield my breat 

From childhood lev’d, Oh! thus to : 
With more of misery than death!— 

She clung around me with a wild, 
Distracted air—uill fated one! 

I flung her from me like a child— 
Embraced again—and was undone! 





From her small hands, so frail and fiir. 
While jealousy was in my soul; 
T rush’d, and in my dark despair, 

I seiz’d—oh yes, the blighting bow!! 
And lady, who would now e’er crave 
Affections that no lonver bloom: 

| <A love that lies within the crave, 
A heart that has been long a tom)’ 
No. 12 South street. 


MILFORD BARD, 





War.—The greatest curse which ca 
entailed upon mankind, is a state of war. A 
the atrocious crimes committed in years 
‘space—all that is spent in peace by 1 
cret corruptions, or by the thought! 
travagance of nations, are mere trifles, 


| pared with the gigantie evils whic! 


‘over the world in a state of war. God is ‘ir. 
gotten in war—every principle of Chiristi 
charity trampled upon—human_ labor 
stroyed—human industry extinguished ; \ 
see the son, and the husband, and the br- 
ither, dying miserably in distant lands— 
see the waste of human affections—you 
the breaking of human hearts—you heart 
ishrieks of widows and children after the Int 
'tle—and you walk over the mangled bode: 
‘of the wounded calling for death. It is: 
|misery, and folly, and impiety, and cruelty.— 


| Rev. Sydney Smith. 


| Persons who are always innocently cheer 
ful and good humored are very useful in the 
|world; they maintain peace and happines 
‘and spread a thankful temper among all who 


i live around them.—Miss Talbot. 
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Me HION ABLE BENEVOLENCE | % Yes, a little past the hour appointed ; ; and 
FAS iat - f “ibe 


. |I must hear that affecting scene in the new 
\We do too much relax the social chain ‘novel, if it is read.” 

That binds us to each other: slight the care Shall we follow our young friends to the 
There is |scene of their charity? Attractive as it was, 
“And she works exquisitely, too, so much | | we fear that it is impossible to do it justice. 
tter than that impudent Mrs, Blanchard, |) Bright faces might be seen grouped here and 
wh», if you will believe it, Ann, never put on || there, and fair fingers employed in every va- 
rat double frill, even after my express direc- | vriety of fanciful ornamental devices. Gen- 
rons; and I, nothing doubting but that the| tlemen, too, who, thou rh not privileged “ to 
crete had done as I told her, never per- || ply the polished shaft,” yet credibly sustained 
4 the omission until I put on the dress to|| their part as the inspirers, or inspirees.— 
. eirtoa ball.” ‘Books, though sometimes listened to with 
« But where did you hear of this poor w 0- | tolerable attention, were soon thrown aside as 
. Emma, who works so well and so cheap ! | || less interesting than conversation. Dress, 

She mp be destitute to do it for such a tri-|| 


for grief in which we have no share. {| 
| 


| manners and characters were fully discussed ; 
a." |parties and balls projected; flirtations can- 


e | 
| 


“0 yes, she is wretchedly poor, with a iP vassed ; * all the endless round of nothings.” 
fnily of children, and her husband dead or|;}Emma Roberts and her cousin Ann were 
apent. Our girl, Mary, accidentally found | | among the most zealous; Emma being one of 
ver out, and told me she thought Mrs. M., || the directresses of the “ Social Circle.” 
that is the woman's name) would be glad to||  ** How handsome she is,” said Henry Ben- 
‘ow for me; so | sent for her, and bargained || ton, to his friend Harwid ; * and so benevolent, 
r dow n, until she was willing to do it for|/too. Did you hear how enthusiastically she 
almost anything, rather than not at all. But) spoke of the approaching fair! 1 heard her 
- thisis entre nous, for you know I could not || tell sister Catherine that it would do much 
withdraw my patronage from my former seam- || good. How unusual to hear young ladies talk 
stress, to bestow it on a new one, unless she| of such things! I must become acquainted 
was cheaper. [ thought she might sew for)| with her,” and crossing the room, he began 
you when she was not engaged for me. is|}an animated conversation with Miss Roberts, 
smething of an object to save more than half || who failed not to convince him still more, 
what we give Mrs. Blanchard.” that she was truly and uncommonly disinter- 
“lam delighted to think you have met|| ested. 
with such a prize, for Lam convinced that “] had no idea,” said Henry to his sister, 
these fashionable milliners and mantuamakers || on their return home, “ that your ‘ Circle’ was 
are monstrously expensive ; and most all of |/so pleasant. I think I shall accompany you 
the work this woman can do just as well, [|| more frequently in future.” 
dare say.” “Tt is sufficiently pleasant,” replied Cathe- 
“She works beautifully; although Mary || rine, “ but | sometimes doubt its utility. The 
says one would not think, to see her wretched || work which is accomplished by the young la- 
¢ — that she could have the heart to do|| dies, I have feared was taken from, and thus 
ything ; that is what makes her so willing || injuring the interests of, poor persons; and 
to throw away her work so, as Mrs. Blanchard || the time, exertion and money thus spent in 
vould call it. Are you going to the ‘Social || ostentation and parade, might be employed in 
Circle,’ this afternoon, Ann?” a more simple and private. way by individu- 
“Certainly: Mr. Handon is to read to us// als.” 
some extracts from that new novel; and be- “You are too scrupulous, my dear Cathe- 
sides, the object is so good. ‘Angels of mer-||rine; surely united effurt must accomplish 
cy,’ you know he called us. Butdo you know,|/more than individual; and sociability and 
Emma, why Jane Gleason has never joined ?|| friendly feeling are thus promoted, and, 
She must have been invited.” || Miss Roberts said, others are benefitted.” 
“No: for [ asked her myself, and her reply “T hope it may be so, but do not think me 
was, that she would inform me if she con-||censorious if I say that { sometimes think 
uded to become a member of the ‘ Circle,’|| others might be benefitted still more, if those 
a I have never heard a word from her on || young ladies were each of them to visit those 
the subject.” scenes of poverty and distress, and give their 
“She is very peculiar: but, as it is whis-||counsel, sympathy and assistance. Now, it 
pered that she does good to the poor, I thought || seems pleasant to them to meet together, when 
sie would be among the first to aid an enter-|| they have no engagements, and talk in gene- 
prise like this. Did you read the description | ‘| ral terms of charity, ete.; but how few, it is to 
ot the fairat P———$€t"._: Wee shall havea splen-| ibe feared, know what are self-denial and per- 
did one soon; then Jane will repent of her |severence against obstacles, in order to do 
oddity. Is it time to go?” good,” 
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“| cannot jadge them so o harshly. It seems 
to me that ladies, like Miss Roberts for in- 
stance, are more to be admired for the sin- 
cere benevolence of heart which they display, |) 
than for all the charms of person, or even of 
mind.” 

“]T know nothing of Miss Roberts which} 
would contradict that appearance of kindness, 
so delightful, so praiseworthy, wherever and 


whenever seen, of which you speak. With |; 


you I have often admired the interest she | 
manifests in everything relating to our ¢ Cir-| 


cle,’ and I only hope, my dear brother, that || 


public and private charity may accompany 


each other. But I have been surprised aot to | 


see Miss Gleason at any of our meetings; she 
always seems social and friendly, and ‘T have 
expected to meet her there.” 


| 


| 


| 


} 





Months passed by, bringing the wished-for 


i 





one whe is » himeclf plunged into the dept) ,. 
unhappiness, is too apt to be absorbed jy : 
‘consideration of his own calamities, ‘(,. 
friends were not selfish, but certain it js. +). 
the misfortunes which “ flesh is heir to,” 
‘not present to their minds, when Cathey 
was informed that a poor wotn in that 
near by, was or had been very sick. 

“You were going out for a short tiy 
Henry,” said she to her brothe r, “and [ y 
go with you to this woman's house, wher: 
can call for me as you return.” 

“Do not venture out such an even), 
this, Catherine. You can send some oy : 
inquire into her circumstances and vi 
aid.” 

“ But I shall be better satisfied to see }, 
she does myself—nay, do not object, iny, 
brother,” she added, smiling, “do you t) 


A 


fair near at hand, and report said that Henry) the cold can penetrate through all this fi 
Benton was becoming daily more pleased | [ know the exercise will benefit me. ( 
with the pretty, interesting and benevolent) let us go.” 


Miss Roberts. No one could approve of these | 


“ This is the house,” said she, as they 


on dits, or wish that they might prove true,| rived at the dwelling where she had bees: 


more ardently than the lady herself; for Mr. | 


the object of her visit resided. “ Now, , 


Benton was, as the fathers would have styled can come for me as you return,” and 
him, a safe party, the mothers, a desirable, and. gently opened the door of a room wher 


the daughters, a perfect one. With wealth, | 


light faintly glimmered. But she was not, as 


rank, talents, joined to accomplished manners} she afterwards declared, prepared for 1 
and integrity, his society was universally’ scene that met her view. Ina miserable hu, 
courted. As yet, however, he had never paid | insufficient to protect its inmates from the 
his devoirs at any fair shrine; but, like the) clemency of the weather, was extended the 
most of those whom fashion (or interest) has) sick woman on a low bed, supported by Mis 
not moulded to do her bidding ; he had a beau! Gleason, who was administering a cordial 
ideal in his own mind of the being whom he) The apartment, too, though indicating poverty, 
should wish to call his own, and that had) bore an air of neatness, and little com 


never been realized. Miss Roberts, attractive | 


were strewed here and there, as if some kin! 


as she was in person, would probably have ex-) hand had lent its aid. 
cited in him no peculiar interest, had not her). 
apparent benevolence of heart won his atten-| Catherine, advancing towards her. 


tion. One who could talk thus eloquently of | 


relieving suffering, must, he thought, be amia-| 


) 


“And you are here before me, Jane!” sai 


*“ Yes, [ have been here some time. Mr, 
M. has hoon very sick, but she seems more 


ble to no common degree. She ‘could not be! comfortable now,” 


one of those frivolous, heartless beings, ab-| 


sorbed in selfish gratification, thinking not of 
the responsibility devolving uvon them, and 
forgetting 


“The sacred ties that bind us each to each.” 





It was a cold and dreary night when Henry 


“{ had never heard of her until to-day,” 


answered Catherine, “or ! should have visite. 


her before. I have brought her some trites, 
which I hope may benefit her till we can ¢ 
‘something more.” 

The sick woman groaned—‘ Oh! if I | 
what is justly my due, I need not trov 


Benton and his sister sat by their cheerful others so much. “ Lady,” said she, striving 
fire, conversing on the merits of a book, from} to speak distinctly, “long, long nights I nev: 


which he had just been reading. Every) 


closed my eyes to sleep, striving to earn son 


thing around looked bright and pleasant, and thing for myself and my poor children. Ste 
it might well seem almost impossible for the | told me unless I did the work cheap, [ co 


inmates of that dwelling to think any one, not have it, and | did it almost for nothing 


could be less happy than themselves. It 
seems to be the natural effect of extremes of 
joy or sorrow, to prevent us from realizing the 
misery of others. It is difficult for the heart || 
bounding with joy, to whom all things around 
bear la couleur de rose, to imagine the smaller 





miseries or greater sufferings of others, and 


} 


rather than not do it at all; but J have never 
been paid even that.” 


“ Who employed you, Mrs. M——! arkec 


Catherine. 


“ Miss Roberts sent for me, and gave te 
her sewing to do, and last night she sent me 
word, that unless I completed some wor 
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which I had out for a week, she must with- 
graw it all from me.” ‘ . 

« Do not agitate yourself about it, Mrs. M.” 
csid Miss Gleason, gently; “ your wants shall 
be supplied until you are able to exert your- 
self without Injury. 

« But, my dear young lady, [ cannot but 
chink of it. J should not have minded it for 
wyself, for 1am sure, unless I could hope to 
gjow my gratitude for your kindness, and to 
wateh over my children, I have nothing to 
jive for, but to think of them.” Mr. Benton 
at this instant stepped in at the door, but not 
being perceived, he did not interrupt her, by 
accosting his sister. ‘I have seen them cry 
for bread, and | told Miss Roberts that, desti- 
tute as 1 was, I could sew for anything that 
would procure them bread. Long nights | 
have never slept, but laboured without a mo- 
ment’s rest to procure them something. And 
when J asked her for the money, she said she 
never paid those little sums till they amounted 
to something ; and added, she could not stop, 
either, for she was going to some society, or 
‘Circle,’ asshe called it, and could not listen. 
| came home, but I could support it no longer ; 
I could not even go out to beg food, and oh, 
my children! I must have perished had it 
not been for this angel,” said she, turning to 
Miss Gleason, with tears in her eyes, and then 
sinking back exhausted with the effort of 
speaking. 

“She shall not be alone for the future, in 
her errands of mercy,” said Catherine, hardly 
able to speak. Rejoice,” added she, turn- 
ing, as she perceived her brother, “that I 
came here, Henry, for I have learnt a lesson 
not soon to be forgotten.” 

The character and life of Jane Gleason 
were indeed worthy of being remembered 
and imitated. With a gifted and cultivated 
mind, she had a feeling heart and firm princi- 
ples. Although every way fitted, if she had 
been so inclined, to become “the glass of 
fashion and the mould of form,” she chose 
rather to improve the talents committed to 
lier charge, to higher and nobler purposes.— 
Inher charity she was constant and kind, and 
scrupulously followed His example who 
“went about doing good ;” and although her 
name might never have been seen in the public 
prints, as “ lady president” or directress of 
public societies, or a graceful presider over a 
fair, it was graven in the heart of many a 
widow and orphan, whom she gladdened by 
kindness. ‘To those who feel interested in 
the fate of Mrs. M., we will add, that she did 
recover, and through the efforts of her friends, 
was enabled to maintain herself and her 
family comfortably, of course with more gene- 
rous employers than Miss Roberts, who still 
continues her enthusiasm for public charity, 
although we will confess, it has never since 
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| excited so much admiration in Henry Benton. 
| The scene at the cottage often recurs to his 
imemory. Since the evening of which we 
speak, he has seen Jane Gleason the centre 
|of attraction in the circle of her friends, ex- 
hibiting all the graces of mind and person; 
but never has she looked more lovely in his 
‘eyes, and never has found her less worthy to 
‘be the companion of joy and sorrow, the 
|sharer and the heightener of one, the reliever 
jof the other; than when in that poor dwelling 
he saw her dispensing alleviation to the af- 
flicted, and affording such a striking contrast 
to fashionable benevolence. 


CELEBRATED DUCHESS 
ROUGH. 
None of the duchess’s charms, when they 
were at their proudest height, had been so 
fondly prized by the poor duke, her husband, 
as her splendid head of hair. Therefore, one 
day, upon his offending her, by some act of 
disobedience to her “sovereign will,” the 
| bright thought occurred, as she sat consider- 
ling how she could plague him most, that it 
; would be a hearty vexation tosee his favorite 
tresses cut off Instantly the deed was done: 
she cropped them short, and Jaid them in an 
ante-chamber he must pass through to enter 
her apartment ; but, to her cruel disappoint- 
ment, he passed, entered, and re-passed, calm 
enough to provoke a saint, neither angry nor 
sorrowful, seemingly quite unconscious both 
of his crime and his punishment. Concluding 
he must have overlooked the hair, she ran to 
secure it. Lo! it had vanished, and she re- 
mained in perplexity the rest of the day. 
The next, as he continued silent, and her 
looking-glass spoke the change—a rueful one 
—she began to think she had for once donea 
‘foolish thing. Nothing more ever transpired 
}upon the subject until after the duke’s death, 
when she found her beautiful ringlets care- 
| fully Jaid up ina cabinet, where he kept what- 
ever he held most precious. Wedeem this al- 
most affecting. What an adorable vixen she 
must have been! The duchess survived her 
illustrious husband not less than twenty-two 
years, dying at the age of eighty-four, in 1744. 
The love she had for the duke may in no smal] 
degree be imagined from the following anec- 
dote:—Though in her sixty-second year, she 
still possessed some attractions, insomuch that 
she was sought in marriage by Lord Con- 
ningsby and the Duke of Somerset. What 
her answer was to the former, is, we believe, 
nowhere upon record. That to the Duke of 
Somerset is highly characteristic, and greatly 
\to be admired :—* Marriage is very unsuitable 
at my age; but, were I only thirty, 1 would 
\not permit even the emperor of the world to 
‘succeed in that heart which has been, all my 
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‘life, devoted to John, Duke of Marlborough,” 
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SAMUEL ELVERTON; OR, SISTERLY LOVE. ‘ie separate the soul from the body. aut “0 
A TALE OF REAL LIFE. | He was, however, soon composed, and ee 
‘| mind settled down into a state of sullen do. 
In Three Parts.—Part II. '|pair. He arose from his bed, and rey [ Oe & a 
BY HENRY J. BOGUE. \to join the family, whom he once loved, «, S the 
; : '||who were once so inseparably attached i 
Taie ean Oe gp’ © any Se ‘him: but he found not ‘the bright and cho», , 
Of happiness the whole! ul 
Away —away! I feel its blow, ful looks which he had been accustomed | wit! 
True palsy of the soul! '|meet among them = happier days. His ss 3 dey 
Henceforth I ask no more of thee, ter was sitting in the parlor In tears; his to 
Thou bane of Adam’s race! father, he was told, was at his mother's . Be oft 
But to a heavenly fountain flee, side—she had sunk under the shock w e tnt 
And drink the dews of grace ! \her son's relapse had given her, and S two 
MS. Porw, || 20W @ prey to wild insanity. Samuel st! e nes 
from room to room, overwhelmed wit, +. ( 
The whole work of reformation which had)| morse and horror. In a few moments bee 
been begun in Samuel's soul, was soon in ‘met his parent in the passage, from one roo; ad 
ruins. He gradually lost sense of the dan- ‘to another, and with a voice trembline and 
ger and guilt of his situation: by joining in | emotion, he said to him, ‘ 
the merriment and glee, he soon abandoned | Father, [ would have spared you this s. wil 
himself without reserve, to the unhallowed | row, if I could, but I have tried and cay. upc 
emotions of the scene, Tam unable to resist this temptation, and | eC 
A maddening delirium took possession of ‘have now nothing left but to drown the re. pis 
his brain, and late at night he sunk down in- | morse that I feel, while the means are jn py e ed 
to inse nsibility, in complete and confirmed ||reach. Let me have one look at my devots » and 
subjection to his besetting sin. | mother, and then, if you can but forget «| the 
When he awoke he found himself in his |such a one as I ever had existence, [ wi! Eto’ 
bed, in the room where he was accustomed trouble you no more.’ the 
to sleep in his father’s house. The light He pressed by his father, after having sa: son 
with which the apartment was filled, imme- |this. The father was too much bewildered u 
diately informed him that the morning was ‘and confounded to make any resistance, til 
far advanced; but its beams were connected |Samuel entered hastily his mother’s apart- abt 
with none of his accustomed associations of | ment, and gazed a moment at her death-like ter 
cheerfulness. He gazed about a moment, |appearance—her quivering lip—her fixe! jou 
with a look of bewildered amazement, but )and glassy eye. eve 
the dizzing and aching sensation of his head, | The mother turned her care-worn fice t- 
to which he had so often in former times | wards him, and looking a moment, asked wit) lef 
awakened, the feverish irregular pulsations |a melancholy tone— cit 
with which his whole body was throbbing, | “Is this my son?” Se 
and the recollections of the past night, which Samuel turned quickly away, went dow: tor 
began to flash upon him, although they were | stairs in the greatest perturbation, and rust | 
mingled with the terriffic phantoms that had | out of the house—and he then formed a re he 
haunted him in his sleep, soon informed him | lution never to return to his sorrowful home I] 
what had passed, and where he had been His first step was to resort to a tavern, 2! 
spending his precious time. | by an additional potion of what had been ' lox 
“ My ruin then is fixed,” said he, with a | cause of all his sorrows, to restore a kind th 
most bitter emotion, as a cool conviction of composure to his mind. He then went si) 
the reality of the scene succeeded the indis- , board a packet, and engaged a passage | th 
tinctness of his first recollections. distant city, where he resolved to give hi0- en 
“Yes—my destruction is sure;—I have | self up, without restraint, to the dominion ho 
tried with all my power to contend against | intemperance. 
this demon, but in vain; [ will try no more— | “ Whatever shall come upon me,” thov . 
all attempts are useless.” he, “after death, I suppose I must endur m 
As he cast his eye forward untothe future, but I can at least drown conscience wh he 
and there flashed upon it a glance of the conse- | breath animates this body.” tu 
quences which attend the desperate resolu- | But it would be tedious, and too grea! 
tion of giving himself up, without further trespass on the reader’s patient attention. ' to 
struggle, to his fate—his own prospects in | trace particularly the remainder of his caree’. ag 
life ruined—his father and mother broken- |in the paths of dissipation. It was tha : 


hearted—and the gloomy view beyond the every other traveller on this broad road | 
grave, to which his thoughts involuntarily ruin. 
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Intemperance soon brought upon him those 
<ordid and degrading vices, which ever fol- 
iow in her train; and the once generous, 
educated, noble-minded Samuel Elverton be- 
came a sot, despicable even in the eyes of 
orofligates like hitnself. He found, likewise, 
the drowning of conscience no easy task. 
Hideous spectres would haunt him in soli- 
tude; he could not close his eyes at night 
without seeing the ghastly look, which his 
dejected and disconsolate mother had turned 
to him in their last interview ; and the sound 
of the words—“ Is this my son ?”’—was con- 
tinually in his ears. He lingered a year or 


two in this way, but existence was a weari-| 


ness to him. 

On a summer’s afternoon, after he had 
peen sitting alone in his room, apparently in 
a deep reverie, he started up from his seat, 
and said to himself, in a calm tone— 

“JT can endure such a life no longer; | 
will know and try the worst that is to come 
upon me.” ’ 

He went to his closet and took one of his 
pistols which were hanging there. He load- 
ed it, examined carefully the lock and flint, 
and went back to his seat. He took from 


the drawer of his table, pen, ink and paper, |, 


to write a farewell to his father and sister ;— 
the news of his mother’s death he had read 
some months since in the papers. He con- 
tinued uninterrupted at his employment, un- 
til supper was announced. He then concluded 
abruptly—folded, sealed and directed his let- 
ter, and laid it upon the table. He then 
joined the family, and partook with them the 
evening meal, in his usual silent dejection. 

When the family arose from the table, he 
left the house, walked slowly through the 
city, until he came to its outskirts, near the 
Schuylkill, where a few boys were accus- 
tomed to assemble to enjoy their sports. 

“Q! were [ one of you,” thought he, as 
he passed them, “ what I different life would 
I lead.” 

The boys took notice of his miserable 
look, and it occasioned a slight cessation of 
their mirth; but the stranger passed on, a 
short turn round a corner soon hid him from 
their view, and the sensation he had awak- 
ened, like all other impressions upon child- 
hood, passed quickly away. 

The report of a pistol, which followed, oc- 
casioned a little notice, and a passing re- 
mark ;—the boys gradually dispersed to their 
homes, and in a few hours nothing was dis- 
turbing tke stillness of the night. 

The watchman, when going his accus- 
tomed rounds, heard the groans of a man in 
agony. He hastened to the place whence 
the painful noise proceeded, and to his horror 
he beheld Samuel weltering in his gore. He 
sprung his rattle, and instantly many of his 





fellow watchmen were on the spot. They 
raised the man from the bloody place on 
which he lay, applied a handkerchief to his 
wound, and conveyed him to the house of a 
physician. By medical aid he was resusci- 
tated. But during his unconsciousness he 
cursed the companions who allured him from 
the path of virtue. That intelligence caused 
the doctor to have a good watch at his bed- 
side, and when reason resumed its sway, 
Samuel could scarcely look at his disinter- 
ested friends. Kind words were spoken to 
him, and he soon felt that he would recover. 
The wound was not mortal. 

His absence from his lodgings, which was 
so frequent an occurrence, excited neither 
surprise nor alarm; and a lamp being left 
burning upon the hearth in his apartment, as 
usual, the family retired to rest. 

On the following morning, at the hour of 
breakfast, the chamber-maid went to Samuel's 
room, and after knocking once or twice in 
|vain, she softly opened the door, and was sur- 
| prised to find that the bed, in which he should 
have slept, was undisturbed, and the dying 

flame of the lamp had not yet ceased its flick- 
‘ering. 

She communicated the information to the 
family; the news of Samuel’s disappearance 
was soon spread through the city, and in a 
short time three of the boarders were pro- 
ceeding to the spot to which Samuel had di- 
rected his steps, under the guidance of some 


| 


‘of the boys who had recollected the circum- 


stances of the preceding evening. Samuel 
was not there. 

The same watchman who had discovered 
Samuel, perceived their movements, and 
having heard their many anxious inquiries 
about Samuel, he joined them, told all that 
had occurred, and then guided them to 
the house in which their unfortunate friend 
was placed. The doctor would not allow 
them to see him, fearful that their appearance 
might be productive of injurious results, for 
they were considered to be the men who 
had allured Samuel to the scenes of dissipa- 
tion. 

When they returned to their home, all 
that had happened was told, and the excite- 
ment ceased. 

Four days after, a female, half frantic, 
knocked at the door of Samuel's boarding 
house—admittance was gained—she was told 
of his sudden disappearance from the house, his 
attempt to commit suicide, and his present 
abode. Unwilling to take refreshment or 
rest, even for a short time, she hurried, like a 
pursued deer, to the doctor’s residence. She 
gained admittance from the servant to Samu- 
el’s room;—and being overcome with fatigue, 
she fell upon his bed;—weakness prevented 
him from raising himself up—but when her 
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bonnet was taken off, he looked at her, and he! 
beheld his stsrer! 

Day and night she watched by her brother’s 
bed-side. le grew better—a sister’s love 
was amply recompensed. She wrote to her 
father—and in that letter she dwelt upon 
the son’s promise to lead a life of virtue. 

To the honor of her sex be it said, that in 
the path of duty, no sacrifice is with woman 
too high or too dear—nothing is too arduous. 
The voice of pleasure may pass by unheed- 
ed, but the voice of affliction, never. The 
chamber of the sick, the pillow of the dying, 
the vigils of the dead, the altars of religion, | 
never missed the sympathies of woman. | 
Timid though she be, and so delicate that the 
winds of heaven may not too roughly visit 
her, on such occasions she looses all sense 
of danger, and assumes a preternatural cour- 
age, which knows not, and fears not conse- 
quences. 

Courage is most easily acquired by her 
who is already possessed of its firm basis, 
health; for when the body is enervated, the 
mind becomes eafeebled, torpid, and incapa- 
ble of exertion; thus the invalid is rendered 
a prey to nervousness and fear, and trembles | 
at the remotest symptom of danger; while 
the person in health looks with an intrepid 
eye on difficulties, sufferings and death, re- 
maining undismayed by the appalling spec- 
tacle. For then she displays that undaunted 
spirit which neither courts difficulties, nor 
evades them:—that resignation which nei- 
ther utters murmurs nor regrets:—and that 
patience in suffering, which seems victorious 
over death itself. 

* * * * * 


One year passes away. A father, a son, 
and a sister enjoy happiness. Their benevo- 
lent breasts are fraught with a tenderness of 
feeling, whose luxury is known only to the 
virtuous. ‘I‘hat son is rescued from the de- 
gradation and misery that heretofore attend- 
ed his footsteps. He was led by degrees to 
resume that station in society for which na- 
ture had fitted him, but for which he was dis- 
qualified by an indulgence in habits which 
caused him to be shunned and despised. 


Reader, if you do not wish tolive in squallid 
misery, in degradation, and in infamy, and 
thereby suffer more than a thousand deaths, 
shun, O, shun, [ beseech you, THE INTOXI- 
CATING BOWL. 


SUNSET. 


How beautiful is the setting of the great 
sun, when the last song of the birds fades in- 
to the lapse of silence, when the islands of 
the clouds are bathed in light, and the first 


4 Thunder Storm. 








star springs up over the grave of day! 








Vor. V. 


A THUNDER STORY 
BY GEO, D. PRENTICE. 


I was never a man of feeble coyryo 
There are few scenes either of humay ., 
elemental strife, upon which I have not Jogo. 
with a brow of daring. I have stood jn 4), 
front of battle, when swords were gleaming 
and circling around me like fiery Serpents of 
the air—I have sat on the mountain pinnacle 
when the whrilwind was rending its oaks 
from their rocky clefts and scattering thor, 
piecemeal to the clouds—I have seen thes 
things with a swelling soul, that kuew yor, 
that recked not of danger—but there is some. 
thing in the thunder’s voice that makes ry. 
tremble like a child. I have tried to over. 
come this unmanly weakness—I have calle; 
pride to my aid—I have sought for mora! 
courage in the lessons of philosophy—but i: 
avails me nothing—at the first low moaning 
of the distant cloud, my heart shrinks, quiy- 
ers, gasps, and dies within me. 

My involuntary dread of thunder, had its 
origin in an incident that occurred when | 
was a child of ten years. [ had a little cou. 
sin—a girl of the same age with myself, who 
had been the constant companion of my chili. 
hood. Strange, that, after the lapse of al. 
most a score of years, that countenance sliou\ 
be so familiar to me. I can see the bright 
young creature—her large eye flashing like 
a beautiful gem, her free locks streaming as 
in joy upon the rising gale, and her cheeks 
glowing like a ruby through wreathes of trans- 
parent snow. Her voice had the melody and 
Joyousness of a bird’s, and when she bounded 
over the wooded hill or the fresh green val- 
ley, shouting a glad answer to every voice of 
nature, and clasping her little hands in the 
very ecstacy of young existence, she looked 
as if breaking away like a freed nightingale 
from the earth, and going off where all things 
were beautiful and happy like her. 

It was a morning in the middle of August. 
The little girl had been passing some days at 
my father’s house, and she was now to re- 
turn home. Her path lay across the fields, 
and I gladly became the companion of her 
walk. I never knew a summer morning 
more beautiful and still. Only one little 
cloud was visible, and that seemed as pure 
and white, and peaceful, as if it had been the 
incense smoke of some burning censor of the 
skies. The leaves hung silent in the woods, 
and the waters of the bay had forgotten their 
adulations, the flowers were bending their 
heads as if dreaming of the rainbow and the 
dew, and the whole atmosphere was of such 
a soft luxurious sweetness, that it seemed 4 
cloud of roses, scattered down by the hands 
of a Peri from the far off gardens of Paradise. 
The green earth and the blue sea lay abroad 
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| 
-, their boundlessness, and the peaceful sky || red rose tinge upon her cheek was lovely as 
sent over and blessed them. ‘The little crea-||in life, and as I pressed it to my own, the 
‘ore at my side was in a delirium of bappi-| fountain of tears was opened, and I wept as 
noes, and her clear, sweet voice came ring-||if my head were waters. I have but a dim 
- upon the air as often as she heard the || recollection of what followed—I only know, 
tones of a favorite bird, or found some strange || that | remained weeping and motionless till 
and lovely flower in her frolic wanderings. ||the coming on of twilight, and that I was 
The unbroken and almost supernatural tran-/|then taken tenderly by the hand, and led 


oullity of the day continued until ‘nearly | away where I saw the countenances of pa- 
noon. Then, for the first time, the indications || rents and sisters, 
of an approaching tempest were manifest.|| Many years have gone by upon their wings 
Over the summit of a mountain, at the dis-|| of light and shadow, but the scenes I have 
tance of about a mile, the folds of a dark}! portrayed still come over me, at times, with 
cloud became suddenly visible, and, at the || terrible distinctness, The old oak yet stands 
«me instant, a hollow roar came down upon || at the base of the precipice, but its limbs are 
the winds, as it had been the sound of waves|| black and dead, and its hollow trunk, looking 
ina rocky cavern. The cloud rolled out like | upwards to the sky, as if “calling to the 
a banner-fold upon the air, but still the at-|) clouds for drink,” is an emblem of rapid and 
mosphere Was as calm and the leaves as mo- | noiseless decay. A year ago I visited the 
tionless as before, and there was not even a || spot, and the thoughts of by-gone years came 
quiver upon the sleeping waters to tell of the | mournfully back to me, thoughts of the little 
coming hurricane. ; ; | innocent being, who fell by my side like some 
To escape the tempest was impossible. As || beautiful tree of spring, rent up by the whirl- 
the only resort, we fled to an oak that stood | wind in the midst of its blossoming. But I 
at the toot of a tall and ragged precipice. || remembered—and oh there was joy in the 
Here we remained, and gazed almost breath- | memory—that she had gone where no light- 
lessly upon the clouds, marshalling them- || nings slumber in the folds of the rainbow 
selves like bloody giants in the sky. The)|cloud, and where the sun-lit waters are 
thunder was not frequent, but every burst || never broken by the storm-breath of Omnipo- 
was so fearful that the young creature, who) tence. 
stond by me, shut her eyes convulsively, clung || My readers will understand why I shrink 
with desperate strength to my arm and/|/in terror from the thunder. Even the con- 
siricked as if her very heart would break. || sciousness of security is no relief to me—my 
A few minutes and the storm was upon us. || fear has assumed the nature of an instinct, 
During the height of its fury, the little girl | and seems indeed a part of my existence. 
raised her finger toward the precipice, that | 
towered above us. I looked up, an amethystine | 
peg me quivering — , gray es 
ani the next moment, the clouds opened, the 
rocks tottered to their fenniiatiote, a ae THE YEARS. 
_ like the groan of a Universe filled the air, BY JOHN N. MAFFITT. 
and I felt myself blinded and thrown, I knew 
not whither. How long | remained insensi- , 
be, cannot tell, but when consciousness re-|] As tls the mighty river on amd on 
turned, the violence of the tempest was abat-|| As sweep the hurricanes in thunder past, 
ing, the roar of the winds dying in the tree rept ops adap nly a tan 
tops, and the deep tones of the cloud coming|| ‘Through cloudy chasins by the tempests riven— 
in fainter murmurs from the eastern hills. As the fleet arrow, buoyant through the air, 
larose, and looked trembling almost deliri- et ce. tebe nse Some there— 
ously around. She was there—the dear idol Too big with love and ecstacy to stay— 
of my infant love—stretched out upon the As season chases season round the ewes 
vel, green earth. After a moment of irreso-|| jtshel hy Time's enunt and bons. charioteer,_ 
ution, I went up and looked upon her. The As ships, on ocean's green and trackless waste, 
imnikerchief upon her neck wasslightly rent,|| et deepe unknown panels terror haste — 
and a single dark spot upon her bosom told And travellers’ weary footsteps homeward wend,— 
where the pathway of death had been. At|| _ 
let I clasped her to my breast with a cry of | The oder ee beings of a day. 
agony, and then laid her down and gazed|| — so sudden does ther place forget to show 
into her face, almost with a feeline of calm-| That ever they were dwellers here below. 
ness. Her bright dishevelled ringlets clus-|| \'jacaltn eddy haunts of earthly pleasure! 
: | s placed in giddy haunts of earthly pleasure! 
tered sweetly around her brow. The look Too soon for such the bank of time shall break, 
of terror had faded from her lips, and an in- And they in that strange waste shall wake, 


. ‘ 7 Where, as they sowed—the reapers gathered in— 
ant smile was pictured beautifully there, the'! The righteous, righteousness—the sinners, sin. 








From the Western Christian Advocate. 


“ My days are sirifter than a post.” —Jos. 











Formation of Hoar-Frost and Snow. 


Vor. V. 











FORMS OF CRYSTALS OF HOAR-FROST AND SNOW. 











HOAR-FROST, SNOW, HAIL, &c. 


In the accompanying engraving are rep- 
resented some of the beautiful forms assumed 
by the crystals of frozen vapor, and snow. 


FORMATION OF HOAR-FROST. 





The Hoar-Frosts of winter are generally 
subsequent to a period of mild close weather, | 
favorable to evaporation, and as the formation | 
of dew indicates an atmosphere surcharged 
with vapor, the rain that generally follows a 
white frost in the morning is partly accounted 
for. 

FORMATION OF SNOW. 


Ifa quantity of water, floating in the air in 
the commuted form of visible mist or cloud, 
be suddenly exposed to a great decrease of 
temperature, under circumstances which pre- 
vent the minute particles coalescing into rain-| 
drops, they are congealed, and assume the 
form of snow. 

When examined with a magnifying glass, 
snow is found to consist of minute, separate, 
regular crystals of ice, presenting a variety 
of beautiful forms, though generally consist- 
ing of modifications of a hexagon ; those most 
commonly met with are like stars of six rays, 
each ray being branched or ornamented with 
ramifications; a great many of these are 











shown in the engraving. It is, however, 
only during the intense cold, and in the tran- 
quil atmosphere of the polar regions, thot 
snow-flakes present such a perfect regularity 

of crystals ; and they can but rarely be o}- 
served in the temperate regions of the globe, 

where the inequality, in point of temperature, 
of the different strata of air through which 

the snow descends, partly dissolves the flakes, 
while the agitation they are exposed to by 
currents destroy their symmetry. In the po- 
lar regions, snow, when it falls, is quite dry, 
and very different in its appearance to that 
we are accustomed to in our moist climate. 


The wind, when it blows over a field of 
snow, sometimes raises small masses, which 
become rounded by friction, and increase 1 
size by the accumulation of new snow, ti! 
they are too heavy to be blown further. Grest 
numbers of these balls are occasionally seen 
on extensive plains, and their tracks in the ie 
snow, with which these are covered, may 
traced for some distance in the kinetians of 
the wind. 


Snow has been observed occasionally to be 
distinctly phosphorescent. This was notice: 
in March, 1813, by some persons on Lochawe, 
in Argyleshire, when the light was so gre : 
as to make the bodies on which the snow! 
seem to be on fire; but the light which ' 
given out by snow at night-time, has beet 
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wt rea at benefit is derived from snow, by the 
_soetion it affords to vegetation from the 
weet severe cold; but for the snow the 
ir regions would be equally uninhabitable 
ty man or animal, for vegetation would be 
erly destroy ed. In these inhospitable re- 
cm ‘snow also serves the purpose of a ma- 
ral aj for building, and is employed by the 

1uimMaux for ‘constructing their winter- 


t 


buts. 


FORMATION OF HAIL. 


Hai] consists of rain-drops frozen into ice, 
y passing through a stratum of air consider- 
able c older than that in which they were 
: but hail is one of those phenomena in 
production of which electric agency is 
immediately concerned, and presents there- 
fre, many anomalies that cannot be under- 


stood by any one, not thoroughly acquainted 


+) the branch of science that treats of that) 


power. The first rernarkable circumstance 


sttending hail is, that it occurs commonly in| 


Spring or Summer, and but rarely in the 


ther seasons ; the next is the large size hail-, 


sones attain, much exceeding that of any of 
the largest rain-drops; a third, 


are limited in their extent. 
France seems to be peculiarly liable to 
these storms, and some parts of that country 


are known by the appellation of the hail dis- | 


ricts, from the ravages committed on the 
crops and vines by destructive storms of hail, 
which ina few minutes frustrate the labors 
of months, or even years, 

In July, 1788, a considerable portion of 
France was desolated by a storm of hail and 

1; it commenced in the south-west, and 
tnvelled in a north-easterly direction in two 


mrallel bands of four and two leagues in) 


breadth, and nearly two hundred in length. 
The intermediate space, of about five leagues 
in width, was deluged with rain. 
“This tremendous storm was ushered in 
vadreadful and almost total darkness, which 
suddenly overspread the whole country; ina 
sogle hour the whole face of nature was so 
entirely changed, that no person who could 
have slept during the tempest, would have 
. ieved himself in the same part of the world 
when he awoke. Instead of the bloom of 
summer, and the rich prospects of autumn, 
which were just before spread over the face 
that fertile and beautiful country, it now 
presented the dreary aspect of winter. The 
was changed into a morass, the standing | 
C0 com beaten into a quagmire, the vines broken | 
pieces, their branches bruised, and fruit-| 
‘ees of every kind demolished. The hail. 
ay in heaps, unmelted, like piles of broken! 


Formation of Hail, nail 


that hail-| 
sorms rarely occur in the night-time, and 
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ice, Eve n schust forest-trees were incapable 
of withstanding the fury of the tempest—a 
large wood of chestnuts, in particular, was so 
much damaged, that it presented little more 
than naked trunks; the vines were so bat- 

tered, that four years elapsed before they were 
again productive. Of the sixty-six parishes 
of one district, (Pontoise,) forty-three were 
entirely desolated, and of the rest, some lost 
two-thirds and others half of their harvest. - 
M. Arago has calculated that the damage 
done in 1039 parishes amounted to 2 1,962,000 


| franes, or nearly £1,000,000 sterling. 


This remarkable storm moved in its course 
at the nearly uniform rate of sixteen and a 
half leagues per hour, and that of the two 
bands was equal. The western band com- 
menced hailing at Touraine, near Loches, at 
half-past six in the morning, and at Flashing, 
in Brabant, at half-past one; the eastern 
reached Utrecht at half-past two. The aver- 
age duration of the hail at the different places 
it visited, was not more than seven or eight 
minutes. 

The sudden depression of temperature ne- 
cessary for the formation of hail, can only be 
accounted for by electric agency, and, accord- 
ingly, this is always manifested in a greater 
or less degree. Hail frequently falls during 
thunder-storms, and even when the electric 


_ fluid is not perceived, the contrary currents, 


the rapid motions of the clouds, and other 
circumstances, indicate its presence. An at- 
tempt has consequently been made in Switzer- 
land, and those parts of France especially lia- 
ble to devastation, to guard against the effects 
of hail, by erecting electric-conductors of 
wire, but the attempt has not proved as eflec- 
tual as was expected. 

Rain generally accompanies hail, the storm 
commencing with the former, which is sud- 
denly converted into hail, or the reverse, 
Heavy clouds are observed coming up with a 
south-east wind and discharging torrents of 
rain; another mass, brought by a westerly 
current, meets the former with great vio- 
lence, and thunder results; the rain ceases 
and becomes hail, smal] at first, but rapidly 
increasing to a large size. Analogous ap- 
pearances were observed on the 4th of June, 
1814, ata place in North America; a dark 
cloud appeared in the south-west, while some 
light clouds advanced from the north-east to 
meet them; the united vapors seemed to rise 
to an extraordinary height, and hail fell in 
masses from a foot to fifteen inches in circum- 


ference, which was succeeded by heavy rain. 


Such are the usual appearances presented by 
hail-storms ; the most singular and interest- 
ing variations in them arising from the size 
of the stones, as they are called, which vary 
from that of fine sand to the w eight of several 
ounces. 
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Time and Eternity. 


Vor. V. 








A disastrous hail-storm occurred in the 
Orkney Islands, on the 24th of July, 1818, 
which was limited toa band rather more than 
a mile in breadth, and extended in a direction |, 
from NNE. to ssw., from North Ronaldsay to 
the mainland. Out of this belt the storm was 
unfelt, whilst within, its effects were terrible. 
Many geese of a large flock feeding on a 
common, were killed on the spot, and the 
rest were so injured that they pined and died 
shortly afterwards; great nnmbers of star- 
lings, buntings and other small birds were 
found killed over the space, and rock-pi- 
geons, crows, guillemots, and ducks, were 
washed on shore that had been killed at sea 
by the hail; a boy received so severe a blow] 
on the back of his neck, that he was not only 
stupified at the time, but some months elapsed |) 
before he recovered the effects, Some of the}, 
hail-stones that fell on this occasion weighed 
nearly eight ounces; the average weight was 
four or five.* 

Hail presents great varieties of form at dif- 
ferent times, though the stones which fall i 
one storm, or at one place, are tolerably uni- 
form in figure; in such circumstances, those 
that reach the surface of the valleys are 
larger than those that fall on the elevated) 
hills or mountains; it has been hence sup-|) 
posed that each stone in descending is in- 
creased in size by the deposition on it of new 
layers of moisture that freeze on the previous- 
ly-formed mass. M. Humboldt observed hail- 
stones in the Andes, half an inch in diameter, 
so decidedly formed of concentrie layers of 
ice, that they might be separated by a blow 
with a hammer. A change of wind or of |) 
temperature seems to have very immediate 
effects in altering the form of hail. M. Adan- 
son observed, on ‘the 7th of July, 1769, during 
a hail-storm, that the stones which first fel] 
were of a six-sided pyramidal form, but on a 
change of wind taking place to the north-east, || 
the hail-stunes took the shape of a lens, or]! 
three-sided figure, and were so regular in 
their density and clearness, that they would 
magnify objects without distorting them. 

Some fell at Bonn, in May, 1822, which 
were from an inch to an inch and a half in 
diameter, of a flattened globular form, and} 
consisted of a white opaque nucleus, sur-| 
rounded by concentric layers, increasing in 
transparency to the outside. Occasionally, 
the centre of the hail-stones is of the consist- 
ence of snow, while the exterior is perfect}, 
ice, and generally the ice of hail-stones is so 
compact, hard, and elastic, that they will re- 
bound from stone pavements without break- 





* Hail-stones sometimes fall with a velocity of sev- 


enty-feet per second, or about fifty miles per hour; the || 


momentum of a large-sized hail-stone, with such a ve- 
locity, may be easily believed to be capable of effecting 
destruction even among trees. 








ling, i in some instances, to the heioht of 
‘eral yards. Sometimes the hail, instes 
‘being of a rounded, or regular ficure. . 
pears like fragments of an extended p te LF 
ice which has been broken in its falj, | 
the most remarkable circumstance coe 
ing hail was the occurrence of nucle; of ». 
rites in the hail-stones, ina erystalline { rm 
these fell at Sterlitamark, and Were exainiy el 
by a Berlin professor. 

The concentric structure «breed 
been cited in favor of an hypothesis cone 
ing their formation, offered by the celebr, ts 
Volta; namely, that they remain suspen). 
| in the air for long periods, oscillating hes Atees 
clouds differently charged with eleetric: 

During this time they receive increase ; 
moisture, till their weight overcomes th 
electric attraction; but the other _ 
| Volta’s theory was found incompatible 
| observation and analogy, and it is now gene. 
rally abandoned, though by no means (is 
| proved. 
| It thus appears that dew, hoar-frost, rain, 
|snow, and hail, are only moditications of the 
| same phenomenon—the condensation of vapor 
held in solution by the air, produced by a rp. 
‘duction of temperature; and as this cliange 
‘may, from different causes, be very sudden, 
‘the same water falling from the air may as. 
;sume the forms of rain, snow, and hail, or, 
it is termed, sleet, 


) 
) 
. 





TIME AND ETERNITY, 


How little any of us know, or are capable 
of knowing, in this our present state! They 
| that think “they know most, or are most co- 
ceited in their own knowledge, know nothing 
as they ought to know. They that are mo 
apt to contend, do most ofall fight in the d 
It is too possible there may be much “tor yw'le 

‘edge without love. How little such know: 
ledge i is worth! It profits nothing. It hurts, 
‘puffs up, vaunteth itself; but love edities % 
| As by pride comes contention, so humi:'y 
‘would contribute more to peace (and to te 
discernment of truth too) than the most ter 
/vent disputation. ‘There is no hope of prow 
lyting the world to my opinion or way. If | 
‘cannot be quiet till T have made such ani 
‘such of my mind, I shall still be unquiet whe 
others are not of it, i.e. always. If som 
one’s judgment must be a standard to t 
world, there are thousands fitter for it thu 
mine. They that in their angry contes's 
think to shame their adversary, do ¢ 
monly most of all shame themselves. "oi 
Howe, 





Goop Breepinc.—A_ person’s own good 
breeding is the best security against otet 
people’s ill manners. 
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No. 8. 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
THE WISEST CHOICE. 
BY MRS. LYDIA JANE PEIRSON. 

«Well, I suppose,” cried a lovely creature, 
xhose bloom of beauty was lightly shadowed 
»y something like sorrow, “1 suppose all the 
ively girls present intend to put on Hymen’s 
chain at some future day. Now, as I am 
empowered to question, I call on every one 
of you to tell me, out of what trade or profes- 
jou sue intends to choose a husband. Miss 
Mary, how is your liege lord to earn his daily 
b ead a 
rr shall never marry a man who is obliged 
tp follow any avocation for his bread, Mrs. Em-| 
mons,” the beautiful girl replied, scornfully. 

«You are a proud beauty, Mary,” rejoined 
the other, “‘and can undoubtedly marry a 
fyrtune if you are so resolved ; but mark me, 
donot give ‘too much for your whistle.’ Will 
you marry money too, Julia?” | 
‘«] intend to marry a man,” laughingly 
sswered the bright eyed creature interro- 
sted; “I shall not look for money, wisdom, | 
or fame.” 

“Ah, Julia, permit me to say that a wife. 
and mother finds many things necessary to 
ber comfort beside a mere man. You should) 
at least require in him a good disposition, in- 
tegrity and industry.” 

“No, no; I shall ask only the man of my, 


| 


hice,” cried Julia; ‘ ‘all for love,’ is my 
motto.” 

“Shall I give you my opinion of love, 
"ae 
sulla. 

“QO, cert@inly; whatever you may say 
wi] doubtless be edifying to young mad caps 


” 


1 


“Well, love is far from being the delicate 
angel of a young girl’s fancy. In woman it is 
compound of sympathy and devotion. There 
sno selfishness in woman’s love. There 
may be selfish women, but such cannot love. 
lam speaking of woman in her true charac- 
er, not of those anomalies and carricatures 
that sometimes disgrace the sex, just as mil- 
cewed and cankered roses appear upon the 
nchest tree. A woman may admire an in- 
diferent man, but never until he addresses 
vet in language of affection, can she be said 
tolove. If his passion awaken her sympathy, 
twill probably keep pace with his ardour, 
wrapping him in a beautiful tissue of fancy 
work, broidered with every device of tender- 
ness and bliss, while self scarcely flings a 
sadow on the back-ground. 

“But love in man’s nature is a compound 
oi self, will, and pride. He meets with a 
Yoman whose beauty, celebrity, or perchance 
minine tenderness, engages his attention. 
He resolves to possess himself of her at all 
‘azards. Ask him why he is so ardent in 
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cannot be happy without her.’ 


|| pride is aroused, 





—{—_———_— 





| pursuit of her, he will invariably reply, ‘I 
Here lies the 
|secret, his own happiness. Perchance there 
is some opposition ; his will is aroused; his 
omnipotent will. He will have her; aye, 
although her mother’s heart break for the in- 
gratitude of her child, and the outraged spirit 
of her father pour out its bitterness in a with- 
ering curse upon his disobedient daughter ; 
although he knows that he is taking her 
from happiness, to plunge her in misery and 
|want, he cannot be happy without her; he 
will have her. If there be rival suitors, his 
Shall another be preferred 
before him? Shall] any man living bear off 
the prize on which he has fixed his choice? 
He obtains her—and so long as she ministers 
to his happiness, submits to his will, and con- 
tinues a creature of whom he can be proud— 
all is well. I will not reverse the picture. 
“Woman's love, in its most felicitous state, 
is ataking up of a heavy cross, in a martyr- 
like devotedness. Consider what either of 
you must forego when she leaves her girl- 
hood’s home; and fancy, for you cannot real- 


'|ize, what you must endure as mother, nurse, 


and house-keeper.” 

“ Mercy on us, Mrs. Emmons, you surely 
do wrong to destroy all the beautiful fancy 
colorings of hope and love, by letting us 
thus into the homely realities of domestic 
life.” 

“T know that it is very unfashionable to 


'|speak truth, or to let young ladies know that 


life has aught beside roses. Yet trust me, it 
is better to enter life with a rational knowl- 
edge of our duties, and in expectation of the 
trials that await us, than to marry in antici- 


'| pation of perfect happiness, and be obliged to 


learn that our lot is submission, endurance, 
‘and confinement, with all the excrutiating 
|varieties of pain and care. Be assured that 
woman was not created to be admired and 
worshipped. She was made man’s reasona- 
ble companion; a help, not a toy, for him; 
;and however he may in the spirit of gallantry 
‘affect a deference, and humble submission, 
still the fiat of God rests on her, ‘ Thy desire 
\shall be unto thy husband, and he shail rule 
‘over thee.’ See you not how mercy tempers 
| justice even here. While the Eternal dooms 
| woman to servitude, he endows her with a 
‘love so deep, so holy, so disinterested, that it 
fills her bosom with an indwelling light and 
happiness, which utterly exclude the black- 
‘ness and bitterness of subjection, if he to 
'whom she has given the lordship over her be 
‘worthy of the sacred trust. Suffer me, ladies, 
\to offer one word of advice here. Never 
/marry a man who can in any instance depart 
‘from TRUTH, or violate his word. You can- 
‘not reverence a man whom you cannot honor, 
iand how can you honor a an, and a deceiver ! 
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I value sincerity above every other virtue. 
What will you choose, Clara?” 

“{ will endeavor to win a substantial 
farmer; and make myself a little paradise of 
sweet flowers and green trees around my 
neat cottage. I will then eat my own fowls, 
cheese, and butter; and preserve the fruits 


that | have reared and gathered; and have) 


melons and strawberries from my own garden 
for dessert. I will be queen of my own do- 
main, and teach my children to be honest and 
industrious.” 

“Well done, Clara! I heard young Bart- 
lett declare that you was born for an empress, 
but I did not divine that his fine farm was 
your future empire. What say you, Lucy?” 

“If any gentleman condescend to solicit 


my partnership, I shall insist that he prove | 


his integrity, and disinterested affection for 
me. further, it isto me immaterial whether 
he be a millionaire or a merchant, or an arti- 
san of some quiet and cleanly trade.” 

“The humble shall be exalted, Lucy. I 
prognosticate much happiness in store for you. 
Now, Janette, it is your turn.” 

**T shall look for a lawyer, Mrs. Emmons. 
All our great men have grown out of that 
profession. Our judges, our senators, our 
presidents, were all lawyers in their youth.” 

“ Not quite all, Janette. You are am- 
bitious, and will be liable to many disappoint- 
ments. Where one lawyer arrives at dis- 
tinction, many sink under discouragement, 
become profligate and intemperate ; and many 
who were bred to the bar have turned from 
it disgusted, and taken to honest labor. 
What is your future lord to be, Sarah ?” 

“ An honest man, [hope. One with whom 
I can live in peace at home, and whose name 
will ever be honorable abroad. I would pre- 
fer aman of letters, who would be much at 
home, and whose conversation would both 
amuse and ‘nstruct.” 

“Do you know, Sarah, that men of letters 
are generally very parsimonious of their 
words? Authors of both sexes are said to be 
uninteresting home companions. Their minds 
are necessarily abstracted, and constantly 
employed. It is only in company that they 
relax, and become companionable. 1! have 
always thought that the reason why literary 
ladies are said to live unhappily with their 
husbands, might be traced to the abstraction 
of mental occupation, added to preponderance 
of intellect in their natures. Their more 
sensual minded companion, not understand- 
ing them, begins to fancy himself not the 
pole star of their affection, and from this sus- 
picion arises innumerable ills, injuries, and 
sufferings. I certainly would not have a 
literary husband. I should be a real vexa- 
tion to such an one. I could not be always 
reading; and how gould I sit silent at my 
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jwork through the long winter eyenin,. 
while my husband sat beside me at the si, 
table, poring over his blotted manuscript, \, 
contracted brow and irritable mind? \,+ 
would be unreasonable to expect a perso . 
occupied to feel an interest in every Jitt\o ,, 
mestic incident, such as would natura!!y fur. 
nish me with themes of conversation. \Vj,, 
mental or fortuitous treasure shall back +)» 
suit of him who aspires to the hand of 9), 
sedate little Jane?” 
* You may smile, Mrs. Emmons, but | wi) 
never wed other than an humble Christian, 
I consider a fervent piety the only sure gugy. 
antee of domestic happiness.” ¥ 
“You are certainly right, Jane; but be. 
ware of the tinsel of hypocrisy, whieh, |ike 
all other tinsel, outshines the pure solid |; 
| I would sooner wed an infidel than a hiyp. 
crite. An infidel may be converted, bit 
hypocrite wraps his cloak over his heart, ay} 
is impervious. Then he will require such g 
rigorous and formal observance of all outwar: 
ceremonies as will be hateful to you, and yoy 
will acquire a distaste ofall that looks like re. 
ligion. Yet religion is no more like hypocrisy 
than a rose is like a poppy.” 
«“ Which of us has made the wisest choice!” 
cried the beautiful Mary M. 
“ Indeed it would be hard for me to deter. 
/mine. T'wenty years will bring proof posi. 
|tive, and I suppose we must wait the decision 
of time.” 
| But, pardon me, Mrs. Emmons, your 
'matrimonial connexion must have been an 
‘unhappy speculation, or your opinion of wei 
‘ded life would not be so very indifferent.” 
* You are mistaken, Mary. Mr. Emmons 
_was one of the best of men. But I marries, 
as most young girls marry, in utter ignorance 
‘of life, its trials, and its duties. I believed, 
as all works of fiction invariably teach, tl: 
‘the wedding day is the climax of hope, the 
‘seal of felicity, and the final end of all su‘fer- 
‘ing and trial; when, asall experience teaches, 
it is only the commencement of life in its 
waking reality of care and pain, and wate’ 
ing. Well, I was happy until I found thet 
|my husband expected me to be guided by lis 
|opinions; to resign my own particular likings 
jand habits for his, and to remain at howe 
while he was absent on business; and, abn e 
‘all, that he appeared to deem himself 2g- 
grieved by what I considered reasonable co 
|plaints. I became dissatisfied and sad. Nex! 
‘came ill health and suffering, for which I 
‘thought he ought to feel the liveliest symp 
‘thy. He laughed at my complaints, saying, 
|‘ you must, as a married woman, expect al! tis 
,and more.’ Then I grew angry, and aggti- 
| vated my sufferings by brooding over my \ 
happiness, and wilfully increasing every «= 








\agreeable circumstance. My husband ¢™ 
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jyred patiently, deeming that my ill humor 
would pass away with my present ill state of 
‘oalth, But I gave way to peevishness until 
» hocame a second nature, and my poor babe 
iqereased the cares and confinements of which 
j was already weary. And yet I truly loved 
»y husband; and my child was my dearest 
soasure, Yet the realities of life were so 
jferent from my flowery anticipations, that 
| deemed myself eminently miserable, and 
really oppressed. My husband grew weary 
ofmy complainings and reproaches, and kept 
ss much as possible out of my society. | 
know net where this would have ended; but 
» fever, by bereaving me of husband and child 
1 one little week, tore the veil from my 
part, and showed me the deep, deep foun- 
‘sins of love, over which the rank weeds of 
error had been clustering, and which hence- 
‘rth must flow with sorrow’s waters, embit- 
tered by their baleful tincture. If I had read 
ny Bible as attentively as I studied French, 
music, and the fashions, [ should have learned 
woman’s duty, and her destiny; and that her 
richest charm, and dearest treasure, isa love 
like a deep still lake, reflecting light and 
darkness, summer and winter, beauty and de- 
formity, yet remaining evermore the same; 
endurance, which, like the sweet garden vio- 
let, bends meekly to the careless footstep, and 
loks up with a fragrant smile to him who 
has trodden it down; and submission, which 
jesupon her spirit, like dew upon a rose, 
tending it down, yet adding to its treasures 


most probably find yourself a subaltern, en- 
| listed for life in a hard service.” 
‘| Well, Mrs. Emmons, I suppose we shall 
| Not see you again for some time; but if we 
| ever meet again, I trust you will acknowledge 
| my choice is the wisest.” . ° ° 
'| We will now turn nine pages, each writ- 
| ten with the incidents of a year, and change 
||the scene from an aristocratic little village, 
||toa large and busy city, and we shall find 
|| Mrs. Emmons, still a lovely woman, presiding 
| over a magnificent mansion, and the no less 
— and well furnished heart of its wealthy 
imaster. She had, a few weeks previous, re- 
||turned from a distant part of the continent, 
|| whither she went to reside with a rich rela- 
} tive, and where she had been won to accept 

Mr. Hildreth, a most excellent man, as her 
''second husband. It was a winter evening, 
|/but the breath of the ice-throned god pene- 
' trated not into the parlor, in the windows of 
|which bloomed, in summer pride, the rich 
rose and magnificent geranium, and in which 
'were seated Mrs. Hildreth and two lady visi- 
| ters, whom we recognise as the Lucy and 
‘Jane of our former acquaintance. As we 


played the tattler on a former occasion, we 
'shall probably experience no great difficulty 
'in repeating the offence. 

| “f[ have met with an incident, to-day,” re- 
_marked Mrs. Hildreth, “ which has distressed 
|| me exceedingly.” 





‘| Do you deem us worthy your confidence ?” 
| asked Mrs. Jane Benson. 


of incense and beauty; that she is man’s de-|; “Certainly. You have a right to know, 
pendant, by the appointment of God, and the ||and your sympathy will undoubtedly be as 
usages of all society. If she would dispute||deep as mine. I was returning with Mr. 
ber husband’s authority, to whom shall she| Hildreth from a little excursion, when we 
appeal? Man frames and expounds the laws, || were surprised by the voice of bitter weep- 


and it is man who judges. While you are} 
free retain your freedom, until you find a man | 
whom you can delight to honor. Then give 
your hand into his, and suffer him to lead you 
wheresoever he will; and you will find sweet 
fowers and fruits alopg your path, and musi- 
cal birds will make vocal every dark shade; 
and when the path is rough, heaven will bend | 
over you with radiant smiles. You have rot) 
edified the company by naming the profession | 
of your future master, my dear Matilda.” 

“0, I fancy that none of you will condemn || 
mychoice. { must be wooed and won by a. 
military coat and epaulette. Patriotism and || 
bravery are the charms that can reach my | 
ieart. What say ye to my choice?” 

“Only that it is not mine. Our Lord has)| 
«id, ‘Blessed are the peace makers,’ but he 
as no where commended or blest a hero. 
I'l tell you what, I think bravery is most fre- | 
quently a vain display of mere brute cour-| 
age, and modern patriotism a bubble that | 








ing, issuing from a lone dwelling by the way- 
side. My husband checked the horses, and 
inquired if we should enter. [ will not at- 
tempt a description of the miserably forlorn 
looking place into which we found our way ; 


‘or the wretched, starving appearance of three 


small children, who were clinging round an 


‘emaciated woman, whose sobs and lamenta- 


tions mingled loudly with their cries. 

“« For heaven's sake, what is the matter” 
I cried, in alarm. 

“ With a wild cry she sprang toward me, 
exclaiming, 

“* Mrs. Emmons! 
you here? 
ly starving !” 

“Whom do you think the poor creature 
was’? It was Janette Bruce, who you may 
remember declared, once upon a time when 
we were all glad young creatures in our na- 
tive village, that she would marry a lawyer.” 

“] fancy that none who were then present 


What good angel sent 
See! we are starving! absolute- 


‘vats on the dirty waters of pride or self-in- || have forgotten that conversation, or the sage 
terest. If you marry an officer, you will remarks of Mrs. Emmons,” replied Mrs. 
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The Wisest Choice. 


Vor. V, 





Benson. “ But did you learn how our once 
lovely and accomplished Janette became so 
wretched ?” 

“It seems scarcely possible,” remarked 
Mrs. Lucy White, “ that the only daughter 
of the wealthy Judge Andrus, should be re- 
duced to such abject want. What misfortunes 
have befallen her!” 

“ Why, she married her lawyer, a young 
man of great personal beauty, and mental | 
ability; possessing a dazzling genius, great | 
sensibility, and a high and chivalrous sense 
of honor. You will perceive at once that he 
was not fitted to do battle with the world. 
Yet these were qualities to win the heart of 
a young and sentimental female, and Janette, 
you know, was a high-souled, high-bred, deli- 
cate, and sentimental girl. She loved Mere- 
dith as such women love. He was confident 
of immediate and signa] success in his pro- 
fession; and when a friend once ventured to 
warn him of disappointment in his too san- 
guine hopes, he was bitterly grieved and of- 
fended, construing the caution into an under- | 
rating of his abilities; and he never forgave 
that friend, who merely sought to save him 
much future pain and mortification. He 
went out into the world. He met with seve- 
ral harsh rebuffs; perhaps there was injustice 
in them. Men who sit as judges upon the 
genius that is struggling to gain a footing on 
the difficult pathway to fame, are apt to for- 
get how important a little word of theirs’ is to 
the panting heart; how decisive their opinion 
is in the wavering balance of public opinion. 
Many a noble mind has been stricken down 
forever by a harsh criticism, penned or de- 
livered ina peevish mood, or thrown off care- 
lessly, while the better feelings of the critic 
slumbered. , 

“ Meredith felt himself an injured man; he 
became bitter and sarcastic, thus arming with 
enmity those who might have recognised his 
worth. He struggled on for a season; he 
was too proud to labor, or to seek employ- 
ment, or accept of a clerkship which was of- 
fered to him. Janette’s father assisted him 
once and again; and finally procured him a 
situation as teller ina bank. Janette, in the 
meantime, had forgotten her fastidious notions 
of female helplessness and dependence, and 
had learned to do her own house-work, sew- 
ing, &c.; and now that Meredith received a 
salary sufficient to maintain her and her little 
ones in comparative comfort, she was happy, 
and looked forward to better days. She 
trusted also that her beloved husband had 
come to his right mind, for he became cheer- 
ful and companionable, and seemed to see the 
right side of the picture of life. But the bank 
directors discovered a peculation to a large 





amount, and suspicion rested on Meredith, 
because he was poor. He was arrested— 





could procure no bail—and was throw) ,, 
prison. His wages had just sutliced to... 
port his family, and to renew their exligyo 
wardrobe. He had nothing laid by, |), 
landlord ejected his helpless family, and... 
found an indifferent shelter in the poor p 
where I found them. Meredith was t;, 
and of course acquitted. But his Spirit . 
utterly crushed. He came to the miser),, 
home of his loved ones; he laid hitm oy |. 
bed, and wept and groaned all night. j,). 
ette’s attempts to soothe him, seemed on|y ; 
increase his distress, and with the early ji»); 
he arose, kissed his sleeping children, ¢jas;, 
his sobbing wife in a long embrace, and yy 
a shuddering sigh turned from her and wey: 
out. This was four days ago, and he hiss y; 
been heard of since, and she is in agony Jes, |, 
has given way to the tempter, and destroys, 
himself. 1 never witnessed distress equ) 
her’s. I gave her what little comfort [ coy, 
with my purse, and a promise that [ wou) 
soon see her again.” 

“ We will assist you to make her easy,” 
cried both the tearful listeners. 

“She will only remain here,” replied Mrs 
Hildreth, “ until something decisive is know) 
respecting Meredith. If he does not retury, 
she will go to her father, whose cirew- 
stances are much reduced by the failure of 
several banks and commercial houses, wi):c) 
have made him a poor man.” 

“There have been many changes in 
old home since we were scattered from is 
dear familiar scenes. Are you acquain' 
with the present circumstances of ail or 
young companions!” inquired Mrs, Lu 
White. 

“Tam not. I only know that Clara mr 
ried her farmer, and is a busy bustling | 
wife, with six children, and a whole jin 
heart. And that Matilda left all the » 
behind, to follow the fortunes of Captain Bur 
ry, who was deemed by the wise ones 2” 
thing rather than an affectionate, honor 
hearted man.” 

“Then you know nothing of her sus 
quent history !” 

« Not a word. Poor Matilda! Could »y 
one io the purity of a young heart have 1 
dicted her fate? Her husband taught her\ 
fidelity—subverted the purity of her priv 
ples—treated her with great brutality, 0” 
finally deserted her. I dare not tell wi" 
lately heard concerning her; it is too cr 
ful to think of. Her destroyer, he | 
pledged to her the nuptial vow, joined ties 
called patriots, who added fuel to tie fr 
the Canadian troubles. So much {or ' 
honor and patriotism. Julia, who 
marry for love, after rejecting several 0"! 
men, suffered herself to become enat 
of a singing, dancing, smiling, nobody 
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~ who, who had learned by heart all the com-|| her return, and flew to welcome her. In his 
' plimentary phrases of the heroes of the latest || presence she detailed her brilliant prospects. 
* vols, could talk sentiment by the hour, and || Her parents were delighted; but George 
who, being of an ardent passionate tempera-|| plead with them and her to cancel so unhal- 
mont, made love with all his might. Her || lowed an alliance. But he was requited with 
mother remonstrated, her friends shook their || sneers at his jealousy, and taunts of selfish- 
beads, and her father threatened to cast her || ness, He went out, pierced through with 
of: but this was all so romantic, and so sen-/|sorrow. She married, and lives in glittering 
timental, so like the destiny of the ever per-|| misery, between the jealousy, querulousness, 
© cuted model of purity, the heroine of ro-|/and ill humors of her decrepid lord; and the 
| mance, that she followed the path prescribed jjenvy and malicious taunts, and insinuations 
' ig such instances, confided to him all her/| of her old maiden step-daughters, who regard 
fiends’ objections to him, and finished by con-|/ her as an usurper of their rights, and her two 
' senting to, and consummating a ees little boys as interlopers between them and a 
union, and fled from home and happiness for-|| part of their father’s fortune. Continual 
ever. He forbade her holding any corres-| vexation has cankered her heart, soured her 
noadence with the friends who had traduced || temper, mildewed her health; and worst of 
© him, and sought to influence her against him. || all, the jealousies and groundless suspicions 
- {n the midst of abject poverty and degrada-|| of her family have fixed an unmerited stain 
tion, he embittered all her sufferings by the} upon her reputation. Yet no one pities her. 
' ssost flagrant vices, and cruel neglect. At|/ She laid her heart on the altar of Mammon, 
' length he became a beastly inebriate; she| and now she must endure the burning and 
died of sorrow and starvation, and her two!) smoke of the sacrifice.” 
 yoor babes were taken by their miserable fa- | * All your sage remarks on the evening of 
' thertoanalms-house. ‘They have been taken || our last village communing have been proven 
" by their agonized grand-parents to the house || just, except as regards my choice,” now re- 
~ which their mother deserted in the pride of || marked Mrs. Sarah Benson. “I also ob- 
her foolish heart. How she must have agon-||tained the object of my preference. My 
- ized when she found herself placed on alevel|;husband is a man of letters,a successful 
with the dregs of a greatcity. If giris would || wooer of the muses. Yet I verily believe 
consider how surely a husband’s honor or||there is not a happier wife from Maine to 
' shane is their own, [ think there would be|/ Mississippi than your humble friend. Your 
| fower virtuous and high bred women forced || error as regards the domestic character of 
| toshrink from the piercing epithets of ‘ drunk- || literary persons is, I believe, a very common 
ard’s wife!’ ‘that poor, mean *s wife.’”|)one. "Tis true my husband is much occupied ; 
“And where is Mary? She was amongst) and fondly devoted to his pen. You may say 
us queen of beauty, and her aim was wealth || he is wedded to his Muse, yet Lam the mis- 
and splendor.” tress of his heart, to whose society he flies to 
“She married wealth, to her heart’s con-||spend every moment of relaxation. His 
"tent. Her cousin George loved her from his || spirits, compressed as it were by the atmos- 
> boyhood, and so deceived himself that he fan-|) phere of his study, expand at such seasons, 
ced all his affectionate worship reciprocated. || and luxuriate in joyous affection. And then 
Sie knew how deeply she was beloved, and || his sensibilities, so tender and intense, his 
suffered him to love on. Perhaps she intend- || soul so refined and noble, his love so pure and 
ed to take him in default of a more lucrative |) confiding ; I am sure that I possess more pure 
‘ofler. He was a noble creature, unexcep-| happiness, and feel more real bliss during 
‘tonable in his character, and far removed |!one of the little intervals that he devotes to 
‘from poverty. Mary had no heart, or she || domestic intercourse, than the wife of an ore 
-must have loved him. 1 often wondered how |/dinary minded man finds in a lifetime. Then 


te could be blind to her selfishness and in- || I read his productions with the purest delight, 
sensibility. But men when once captivated ||and the encomiums bestowed upon them with 
| by beauty obstinately refuse to see any im-|la pride which no applause lavished on my- 
perfection of character, until wedlock opens || self could possibly awaken. Iam conscious 
their eyes, George was never enlightened. || that the mental wealth which flows from its 
In the full bloom of his hopes, she went to||source in soul-subduing poesy, sheds a dew 
New York, on a visit to her aunt Lacy. |/and fragrance over the spirit, which softens, 
lhere she became acquainted witha widower || refines, and beautifies the whole character. 
ofsixty-three, immensely rich, and the father || The person who has secured the affections 
of three daughters, all unmarried, and all ||of such a heart, must be superlatively blessed, 
over thirty, of course much older than Mary. | if they have a soul to understand and appre- 
Mr. Hughes was in his dotage, and became ||ciate the treasure they possess. [ often fear 
attached to the young beauty. She returned || that | am too happy.” 
iome his affianced bride. George heard of '' “And yet, Sarah,” said Mrs. Lucy White 
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Lines—to Mrs. S., of Baltimore. 











“there is one of our early associates who I do 

lieve is yet happier than you. Our hum- 
ble hearted Jane, who was united to a young 
clergyman, who possessed her heart from her 
school days. He is a beautiful specimen of 


meek christianity, and she lives with him in | 





| Still dwell the friends who love me bes: 
And one whom I adore; 

| And there, where fairy footsteps rove, 
Entombed among the flowers, 

Still sleeps the friend I used to love 
In my young happy hours. 


the picturesque little village in which he is | 


settled, unannoyed by the bustle of fashion, 
and fashionable society. 
plain and neat; the interior of her dwelling 


corresponds with its snow white walls, half | 


hidden in white roses and jessamine. No 


cloud ever obscures the calm felicity of their | 


lives. All the villagers revere and love 


them, and such is her piety and confidence | 


in God, that I verily believe she would answer 
‘Amen’ to the fiat that laid her heart’s dear 
Herbert low in death before her. She last 
summer lost the sweetest babe that mortal 
mother ever called her own, and when I saw 
her, a week after, she welcomed me with her 


usual calm smile; and when I referred to | 


her loss, she replied, ‘ Yes, her Father has 
taken her early from the pains and sorrows 
of mortality; yet a little while and we shall 
all meet in glory.’ And I am sure that she 
felt all that she expressed. Ah, my dear, 
friends, I am certain that of all our number, 
she made the wisest choice.” 


From the Baltimore Monthly Phenix. 


The following pathetic lines were ad-| 
dressed recently to a friend, by the sweet 
poetess whose name heads them, when about 
to terminate a long-to-be-remembered visit to 


her relatives in Baltimore. In order for 
them to be fully understood, it becomes ne- 
cessary to refer to the facts. They allude to 
the personal charms and early death of a 
young lady, between whom and “ Amelia” | 
existed an attachment strong and deep as 
such poetic minds alone might be supposed 
capable of experiencing. She had addressed 
verses to her before; and those had attracted 
the attention of the lady to whom these were 
addressed. Hence the inquiries to which 
they are designed as an answer. A poetic 
heart, if we may use the expression, will 
ever employ the voice of poetry to give ut- 
terance to its emotions. 


LINES—TO MRS. S., OF BALTIMORE. 
BY AMELIA, OF KENTUCKY. 


Lady! my mountain pathway wends 
Where thou wilt never dwell; 
And now to thee, and all my friends, 

I wave a last farewell! 
Far in the dim and distant West, 
On fair Kentucky’s shore, 


All about her is | 


Ask you, if she was young and fair! 

| Her charms can ne'er be told; 

| The trembling lustre of her hair 

Was radiant, radiant gold. 

| Her mouth was like a rose-bud wet 

In summer's softest showers ; 

Her eyes among the stars seemed set, 
Her feet among the flowers; 

Her voice was like the softest blow 
Of some melodious breeze ; 

Yes! she was young and fair, but oh! 
Her charms were more than these. 


j 


O, how I loved her! yet methinks, 
Should friendship’s glittering chain 

, Unite once more its broken links 
Around my heart again, 

Those soft and melting orbs of thine, 
That sparkle as they burn, 

From this too tender heart of mine 
Would meet a soft return ; 

For lady! till that first sweet even, 
Thou stol’st within my view, 

My mournful heart to her had given 
The softest throbs it drew. 


O, could thy glowing fancy trace 
The form my fancy sees— 

| The ringlets lifted from her face 
By every passing breeze ; 

The clearness of her ample brow ; 
Her orbs of hazel hue, 

Soft melting on thee—even thou 
Would’st love and mourn her too! 

She lived as lives a peaceful dove; 
She died as blossoms die; 

And now her spirit floats above, 
A seraph in the sky. 





| Farewell! [ ask no vow of thine, 
I feel no foolish fears ; 
For, if thy heart be formed like mine, 
For softness and for tears, 
Each whisper of the twilight breeze, 
Each murmur of the sea, 


| Will fill thy heart with thoughts like these— 


Will fill it full of me. 
Each floating cloud, each trembling star 
Will tell a tale of one 


|| Who dwells from thee and thine afar, 


Beneath the setting sun. 
Baltimore, 1841. 





‘examples of virtue.— Bishop Hall. 





| It is no small happiness to attend thee 
'|from whom we may receive precepts & 


-— 








